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, ThQ?3S?gflr Noi^h Mews, Chicago weekly, editorialized on the coming trial of a 
/ a topless bathing suit on a Chicago beach; 

,^v.aS, t|^onsible members of the community, should we be called for jury 
" duiy^. we.wtll not shirk our role as Americans and will render a just verdict 
(itefldCTS of the unadorned facts of the case.” Meanwhile 

for pubU&aUin, ^inS^iag fiMeiher'’ ' " T Burke demanded approval of a measure adding a 

the semi&: em be ide^0. t^^ 10-day jail sentence to the city’s indecent exposure ordinance. 

must fee;' Sii^erinhmdent Wilson thinks present laws “cover” the situation.) Burke 

teqnire a^tr ecmv^W> ft |b “serio^; :^tuatioji’’ and said he envisions “a lot of young maidens 

^ 'f ♦ / ‘rtnppihg a lot of young men running after them and 

. , ' J, » V dishing them to iihe ground.” 


' Bieil^ Byhouw^^, top the Meguard that his son’s nudity was not likely to upset 
(^dagp btit poKcev and Byhouwer was arrested. He was charged 

> Vi^fi’^ptderly con^ his one-year-old son (he will be two in 

V r nude on the; beach. 

From Chicago Daily News 



Stibhead m the St Louis Post-Dispatch on a dispute at the Republican conven- 
tion m Missouri between Rep. Thomas B. Curtis and Gerald A. Rimmel, chair- 
man of the St. Louis County Council, read; "U.S. Representative Said to Have 
Slapped at Council Chairman in Altercation.” The Globe-Democrat headlined 
theiif report: "Rimmel Lunges at Curtis in Dispute.” ... A resolution praising 
Senator Everett M. Dirksen (Rep.), Illinois, for his support and leadership in 
b^alf of the civil rights bill was defeated at the Missouri convention, 
r ~ ~ ' ') 

Ethan K. McCabe a John Bircher, was arrested last July in Kirkwood, Missouri, 
whorp he and a. companion, John Emery Blumer, planned to tear down a sign 
on The lawn of ®Iiot Unitarian Chapel, because it was "communistic.” The sign 
said: “The^ Worst Sin Towards Our Fellow Creatures Is Not To Hate But To 

V Bje Indii^erent to Them.” 

Submitted by George Alton, St. Louis 

The Medical Tribune headlined an article based on a survey “Doctors Favor 
Goldwater; 71 per cent Ghqpse Republicans.” It showed that six categories 
favor Coidw^ter . . . except for psychiatrists who endorse President Johnson 
by. '604 per cent with only 6.9 ppr cent for the Arizona senator. Internists and 
Pediai^leians also slight edges to Johnson. 

Submitted by Walter Dale 
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Sin# Wh#\^: D,A^R- receive^ a charter granted by Congress, it has 
be# ;g0t^g pitted at government expense. Last year the 

: > ^ Henry Cathcart, columnist in 

■ ‘ " ' iiiQ Chicago Daily Defender 



don’t want your kind here,” Ray Mc- 

T.fennpssee told three stud#t3 en route 
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COVSB. GREprfS 
in il(me SiUring 

oU. (Photo eouit!osU of ihe GmwMo 
Repovtef, Kansas u ' 


Bishop 0h0les Hj ptomisin^ ex- 
changes Oiem tom Piishop Wells 
of 0e JSpiSoOpal Diocese at St. 
Geor&e’s JLpiseOpcili ClMifch^ Kansas 
City. (Photo by Charles Brenneke 
an^ cptvrtesy of tlie Catholic Me- 
Mef.) 


^ Ma^iii Cummingg told ptospqptjvo 

4^ jldtofS) "ibut I don’t want yoft aS d' |uty 

ftieftiitfesr If ydti dp pgt 'bdu^e to God . . ■ .” ^ ■ 

The “Aitieirteatt Gojbinittef oft Jftjmigfatlon Policy^ has opened headquarters 

at Third Street, Washington, lIJ.C. to fight against any liberalization 
of iiBinigratibn laws. Bear Admiral C. S. Stephenson, USN (Ret.) is chaimian 
and Robert H. Gollsborou^, a former staff investigator for the House Com- 
mittee on un-Ameriean Activities sei-ves as Stephenson’s Executive Secretary. 
The main target of the new group is the Hart Bill (S. 747). The Congressional 
Quarterly meanwhile reports that the “American Coalition of Patriotic So- 
cieties, Ino.,” 1025 Connecticut ave., N.W. Washington, D.C. has registered 
with the federal government as a lobbyist “to support the present immigration 
and nationality adt; and to oppose amendments thereto as follows: S 747, S 751, 

S 1641, S 1823, S 1932, and HR 7700.” 

^ - 
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On "‘Terror Over Mississippi' 

F/M: I am aware that there is a cer- 
tain amount of calculated brutality 
endemic in our penal system, but for 
a person to be deliberately punished 
for helping other citizens to use the 
rights guaranteed them by the basic 
law of the land, is far more un- 
American than anything so industri- 
ously investigated by H.U.A.C. I won- 
der if H.U.A.C. would be interested 
in investigating this aspect of Un- 
American activities? Probably not. 
The rights of these people must be 
protected. 

Jim Gill 

Kansas Citv, Mo. 

“Dateline: St. Louis” 

F/M: His appreciable talent not- 
withstanding and despite the charm 
of the engaging bit of literary trivia 
he crocheted under “Dateline St. 
Louis” in the last issue, columnist 
S. K. Oberbeck ill serves his pub- 
lisher (and me, his reader, for that 
matter) by presuming to set down 
what he likes to write rather than 
what ought to be written. 

In contrast to the infoimative half 
dozen items pertinent to Kansas City 
and its goings-on as written by 

Robert Farnsworth, the St. Louis 
column fails to answer my wish to 
see FOCUS/ Midwest has to say about 
our city. 

If columnist Oberbeck wants to 
indulge in abstractions and impres- 
sions of sea-shell collecting, let him. 
But get someone else to write a 

“Dateline St. Louis”! 

Ed^ar Roberts 

Kirkwood, Missouri 

Conrotj Unfair to Algren? 

F/M: Jack Conroy’s review of Ed- 
ward Wagenknecht’s Chicago (Vol. 
Ill, No. I ) made good, dispassionate 
sense until he got onto the subject 
of Nelson Algren. I have no idea what 
sort of personal gripe Conroy has 

against Chicago’s finest writer (nor 

am I particniarlv interested), but if 
he must wage this vendetta in your 
columns, snrel\' he ought to avoid 
hitting below the belt. If Algren s 
publishers wish to photograph him 
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standing against a “grimy billboard” 
that’s their privilege; but Algren him- 
self should only be judged by the 
contents of his books — which unfail- 
ingly reveal him as one of the very 
few writers around who sincerely 
give a damn about ‘'those below.” If 
Algren wishes to hear some dixieland 
at Jazz Limited, why not? — but re- 
ferring to that oversized bar as a 
“posh night club” in an attempt to 
(somehow) discredit Algren is ab- 
surd. And as for Algren discoursing on 
“poker playing” and “horse racing,” 
well, I don’t know where Conroy 
comes from, but out here in the Mid- 
west we prefer both of those activities 
to six-handed backgammon and 
cricket. 

R. R. Cuscaden 

Harvey, Illinois 

Mr. Conroy Replies: Mr. Cuscaden’s 
protest seems to be based on the con- 
tention that comment on Chicago’s 
“finest” writer should be limited to 
evaluation of his writings, and that 
attempting to separate the Algren of 
self-created legend from the Algren 
of somewhat less flamboyant actuality 
constitutes “hitting below the belt.” 
The point I wished to make is that 
Professor Wagenknecht’s dismay and 
indignation at Algren’s denunciation 
of “you squares on top” are mis- 
applied. Perhaps a fuller examination 
of the pronunciamento from which 
Wagenknecht quoted will shed more 
light. It appeared in Harry Warfel’s 
American Novelists of Today, in which 
Algren is credited with saying: 

“I have almost no interest in the 
Literary Life as such. The only liter- 
ary events I attend are under duress, 
and I sweat the whole time. Outside 
the great Russians, almost the only 
books I read are those undertaken for 
reviewing purposes. My politics tend 
to the left. But since they don’t al- 
ways tend directly and with a suf- 
ficiently unwavering faith, they have 
been found unacceptable to the ortho- 
dox left. My friends, therefore, are 
men and women who never go to 
literary occasions and who seldom 
read a book and have no politics other 
than the politics of how to stay out of 
jail. And the more I see of literary 
and politically developed people, the 


deeper my trust becomes in those who 
have not had the opportunity for such 
development. In fact, the more I see 
of those below, the more I say to 
hell with you squares on top.” 

This self-conscious primitivism and 
studied anti-intellectualism suggest 
the attitudes of Ernest Hemingway, 
who has had a strong behavioristic 
influence on Algren — particularly 
since he has become an active laborer 
in the vineyard of what has aptly 
been called the “Hemingway in- 
dustry.” It is the same sort of postur- 
ing which once provoked Max East- 
man to say: “Take that false hair 
off your chest, Ernest. We know who 
you really are.” 

Verily, the Old Town intelligentsia 
commune more with Algren than do 
the lumpenproletariat of Division 
Street. And if we are to judge from 
announcements of his appearances at 
seminars, writers’ conferences, cock- 
tail parties, and other manifestations 
of the “Literary Life as such,” he 
must be perspiring quite freely these 
days. 

As to Mr. Cuscaden’s lowrating 
Jazz Limited as merelv “an oversized 
bar,” if he can do so at those prices 
and in that atmosphere, I must grant 
him that much latitude. But certainly 
it does afford a startling contrast to 
the Division Street dives in what 
legend identifies as authentic Algren 
country. My intention was not to 
“discredit” Algren by locating him in 
that milieu. It was simply to separate 
fable from fact, image from reality. 
As the TV show puts is, “Which is 
the real Nelson Algren?” 

Unsigned Letters 

(Edjtor’s Note: While we do not 
usually publish unsigned letters, we 
have assembled a few which we 
would like to share with our readers.) 

F/M: . . . The best place for your 
old copies would be in the trash 
heep. You are not “liberal” at all. 
You are “reactionary.” You want the 
U.S.A. to go back to monarchical 
foiTns. 

F/M: . . . You must realize that you 
are either “Pink” or “Fellow Travel- 

Confinued on page 27 
FOCUS 'Midwest 
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Men who value their time— on the job and at leisure— fly Ozark . . . the airline that measures the midwest in minutes. 
So check your travel plans. . . check Ozark’s fast, frequent service between 56 cities in eleven states. Two minutes 
spent now on a call to Ozark or your travel agent can save you many valuable hours. 
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The Irrational Ascend 

T HE nomination of Senator Barry 
water has voided the political refuge of in- 
dependent voter.” We have always been 
suspicious of the voter who reserves his final 
judgment of national candidates for the elec- 
tion booth. Too often ‘‘independence” is a 
weak excuse for ignorance. But this year the 
issues are only too clear. 

In the past we have been provided with al- 
ternatives short of the divisive extremes of 
political saviors. Your political opponent 
agreed with you on goals but disputed your 
means. In the coming presidential election it 
is the goals which are in deadly confrontaticm. 
The Republican Party has not been caught by 
a conservative faction, but by an irrational 
element. It is meaningless to argue whether 
Senator Goldwater is or is not an extremist, 
his ascendancy has been made possible y 
them, he uses' them, and they will dominate 
his campaign and entrench themselves for 

vears. , . , 

The post-war era has seen a shift in social 
conflict. The confrontation of traditional 
liberal and conservative forces has given way 
to a battle between the healthy (the moder- 
ates or liberals) and the sick (the extiemists 
or arch-conservatives). Whether it is fluorida- 
tion, civil rights, or other issues, the pattern 
is evident. 

What are their respective markings? The 
liberal says “I don’t know.” He can learn. He 
searches and experiments. He is not pi edict- 
able. He knows that situations relate to con- 
ditions. He accepts the inevitable complexity 
of life and adjusts. The arch-conservabve has 
the answers. He yearns for simplicity and 
proposes solutions reflective of his inner yearn- 
ings not his environs. He refuses to learn, to 
accept change, and responds in predictable 
even pathological patterns. Ultimately, he 
withdraws or clashes with reality, thus de- 
sti’oying himself. 

The article “Are You a Con.servative or a 
Liberal?” in this issue was first published in 
News Front, a management magazine. It pro- 
vides ample thought for the above indictment. 
The coming election will be a gigantic moral 
drama (hopefully not a tragedy) in which 
the rational Republican and Democrat will 
have to take a public stand against Senator 
Goldwater and his following. 

Humphrey for Veep 

O readers need no introduction to Senator 
Hubert H. Humphrey and his qualifications. 
The same motivations which made us invite 
the Minnesota Senator — and not some other 
national political leader — to contribute a 
regular column to this magazine move us to 
endorse him for vice-president. In view of the 
fact that he is a contributor to ¥OC\JS/ Mid- 
west, it .should be said that we have neither 
cleared this statement with him nor asked his 
permission. 

We would welcome Senator Humphrey’s 
selection principally for two reasons: the pos- 
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sibility of succession and the articulation of 
issues in the coming campaign. 

His record proves that he could be trusted 
with the presidency should the need arise. 
His ability and understanding measure up to 
the requirements of the highest office. He is 
also a campaigner of the first magnitude. 
Anyone who has ever heard him speak knows 
that he asks no quarter and gives none. His 
calm and logical appraisal of domestic and 
foreign problems would provide a clear al- 
ternative to the Goldwaterisms. 

With Humphrey on the ticket the campaign 
would be sparked with enthusiasm and a meas- 
ure of excitement. 

Issues for Candidates 

TT HE U.S. Government booklet “Converging 
Social Trends — Emerging Social Problems” 
places the socioeconomic status of Missouri 
barely ahead of that in Southern states and 
finds Illinois’ trailing the top quarter. 

Percentagewise, Missouri has fallen behind 
36 other states. More than 17 per cent of its 
people live in poverty, which means having a 
family income of below $2000. Missouri has 
more unemployed than 24 other states; has 
more alcoholics than 43 other states; has fewer 
adults with four years of high school than 39 
other states. 

In Illinois 9 per cent live in poverty ( 13th 
place); the state has more unemployed than 
14 other states; more alcoholics than 42 other 
states; fewer adults with four years of high 
school than 33 other states. 

Both states — particularly Missouri — are 
in need of an inspiring and grand plan. So far 
the gubernatorial candidates have failed to 
rise above the commonplace. 

Diversity in the Cliiircli 

HE forthrightness with which Joseph 
Cardinal Ritter and Bishop Charles H. Helms- 
ing urge the Catholic community to move into 
the forefront of social issues as told in this 
issue, deserves admiration. Even a cursory 
reading of the St. Louis Review, the Catholic 
Reporter in Kansas City, or New City in Chi- 
cago, reveals a progressive and enlightened 
view. Their policies are not necessarily em- 
braced by their readers, but neither are those 
of other progressive religious publications. 
Simultaneously, one can find other Catholic 
publications of less distinction, some promot- 
ing nothing less than outright reactionary and 
rightist views. American Catholicism is not 
monolithic and this point needs stressing again 
and again among enlightened and liberal non- 
Catholics. For example, in at least two inter- 
views Bishop Helmsing — among other Catho- 
lic leaders — has placed himself on the side of 
the Supreme Court in the pfayer-in-school con- 
troversy. He has said that prayer should take 
place in the parochial school, the home, and 
the church — not in public schools. He has 
said that Bible reading — in the tradition of 
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the Protestant dominated schools of colonial 
days — is contrary to the idea of religious 
liberty in the United States. An opposing view 
is expressed by Bishop Fulton J. Sheen testify- 
ing in favor of prayer in schools. The beauty of 
these contradictory statements is the growing 
and welcome diversity within the Catholic 
Church. 

Banned and Oiioted 

T HE effectiveness of a magazine can be 
measured in several ways. The number of 
unsigned letters received, some of which are 
published in this issue, is one yardstick; the 
reprinting of articles is another. (To mention 
a few very recent laurels: Lowell Ericksons 
‘'Terror Over Mississippi’' was republished by 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch; Irving Dilliard’s 
“Dissent on Academic Freedom” was repub- 
lished in the business magazine News Front; 
and Richard Wade’s “Collapse of Progressivism 
Among Midwest Republicans” was picked up 
by ADA World.) 

More telling, we believe, are other incidents, 
such as the banning of our last — and prob- 
ably all future — issues from the Barnes Hos- 
pital Gift Shop in St. Louis. (The shop is run 
independently, although its volunteer manager 
is the wife of a Barnes Hospital board mem- 
ber.) We were told in no uncertain terms that 
Harriett Woods’ report “Kingshighway De- 
Gaulle — the Barnes Hospital Controversy” 
would make the magazine unacceptable for- 
ever. Moreover, our contributors would be 
asked to reconsider their writing for us; and, 
finally, we were warned not to repeat any of 
this to a soul. 

Earlier, a St. Louis druggist told us that he 
could not sell FOCUS/A//du;c^ anymore. A 
number of regular clients had objected “par- 
ticularly to the Kennedy Memorial Issue.” He 
readily admitted that they are right wing 
extremists, but “what can I do?” 

More casual incidents also point out the 
influence of FOCUS /Midwest. For example, 
Chicago Alderman Leon Despres was moved 
by our report “Religious Discrimination in 
Social Clubs’' to speak up at the City Council 
and challenge the City’s renewal of a ten- 
year contract with the Chicago Athletic Club 
for the rental of a vault because of the Club’s 
alleged refusal to admit Jews and Negroes . . . 
and Mrs. Paul Boswell told us that our re- 
port on “The Church and Birth Control in 
Chicago” has provided valuable background 
information for television appearances and 
other presentations . . . we could go on. 

Fair Hoiismj^ 

,/V move is afoot to place an Illinois Fair 
Housing Act on a referendum. Proponents of 
the referendum who expect to defeat the 
measure have been responsible for much mis- 
understanding. The following clarifying ques- 
tions and answers have been exceqited from 
a pcunphlet prepared by Illinois State Repre- 


sentative Robert Marks and published by the p 
Evanston Veterans Committee for Equal 
Rights. 

THE OPPONENTS SAY that the proposed Illinois Fair 
Housing Act covers every owner of property and 
every owner should/ therefore, sign the referendum 
petitions. 

THE FACT IS that the proposed Act does not apply 
to individual home owners, to buildings with two 
apartments or to buildings with three apartments, one 
of which is occupied by the owner. 

THEY SAY that the proposed Act will destroy prop- 
erty values and cause an exodus of whites from stable 
communities. j 

THE FACT IS that this is an acknowledged myth 
which gains no -truth by repetition. It is a deliberate at- ' 

tempt to create fear — the same fear which gives 
rise to panic and the destruction of property values. 

THEY SAY that the proposed Act will force prop- 
erty owners to rent to undesirables. 

THE FACT IS that the proposed law forces no one 
to do anything! It prohibits discrimination in selling, 
renting or mortgage financing only where the sole 
reason for refusal to deal is race or religion. 

THEY SAY that the proposed Act will harrass well 
meaning landlords, real esta-te brokers and lending 
institutions by requiring them to defend costly law 
suits, because every prospective purchaser, tenant or 
borrower who is refused will allege a racial or religious 
basis for the refusal. 

THE FACT IS that this claim has been debunked in 
every city and state having a Fair Housing law and by 
the experience under the Illinois Fair Employment 
Practices Act. The proposed Fair Housing Act em- 
phasizes conciliation and not litigation, and only where 
the evidence of actual violation is clear, i.e. that race 
or religion was the sole basis for a refusal, and after 
all efforts to conciliate have failed, are legal pro- 
ceedings started to preclude continuing violations. 

THEY SAY that the procedures under the proposed 
Act will be shrouded in secrecy with the accused being 
subject to penalty with no knowledge of the facts or 
circumstances. 

THE FACT IS that this is a deliberate misstatement 
of the law! The proposed Act provides that intital 
complaints are to be kept confidential until and unless 
investigation establishes that the facts warrant the 
filing of a formal complaint. This is done to protect 
those unjustifiably accused from unfair publicity if no 
formal complaint is ultimately filed. 

they say that the proceedings under the proposed 
Act will be "star chamber*' proceedings which deny 
due process of law to the accused. 

THE FACT IS that the proposed Act guarantees to 
an accused all rights of due process of law including 
the right to file answer to the complaint, to be rep- 
resented by counsel of his own choosing, to face and 
answer his accuser, to reply to the evidence and to 
offer evidence upon his own behalf. 

THEY SAY that under the proposed Act an accused 
will be presumed guilty unless and until he can dis- 
prove the allegations of the accuser. 

THE FACT IS that the proposed Act expressly places 
the burden of proof upon the accuser. 

THEY SAY that the proposed Act will deprive the 
accused of his day in Court. 

the fact is that the proposed Act expressly pro- 
vides that every accused against whom the Commission 
enters a cease and desist order may appeal that order 
to a Court. 

THEY SAY that any violation of the proposed Act 
could result In severe penalties or imprisonment for 
the land owner. 

THE FACT IS that the Commission under the Act 
may impose no penalty upon an accused. If a violation 
is proved after full and complete hearing, the Com- 
mission Is empowered only to issue an order directing 
that the violation stop. If the violator then complies 
the matter ends there. If, and only if, the violator re- 
fuses to comply and continues his violation, the Com- 
mission may seek from the Court an order compelling 
compliance. At this point the penalty, if any, is deter- 

THEY SAY that the proposed referendum is a fair 
and constitutional democratic procedure to "let the 
people decide" whether a Fair Housing law should be 
passed. 

THE FACT IS that the referendum technique Is an 
invalid, unfair, misleading device for those who, fear- 
ful or unwilling to make a direct attack upon the 
proposed Illinois Fair Housing Act, cloak their op- 
position In an apparent goodness which is In fact most 
evil. The proposed referendum would destroy the very 
basis of constitutional democracy. It is founded upon 
the undemocratic premise that the inalienable consti- 
tutional rights of a minority so firmly stated In the 
Declaration of Independence and the Bill of Rights 
are dependent upon and subject to grant or veto by 
the will of -the majority. The basic and underlying con- 
cept of a constitutional democracy, is that inalienable 
rights of individuals are not dependent upon the con- 
sent of the majority and may not be destroyed at the 
will of ihe majority. 
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HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 



THE HOLY WAR 


T HE 1964 Republican Convention 
is over. A majority of the delegates 
and the candidate they chose did 
more than turn their backs on their 
own tradition. That is merely inter- 
esting news. They decided to try to 
polarize the American political sys- 
tem in terms of dogmatic ideology. 
This is tragedy. All issues now are to 
be black or white. There is to be no 
accommodation of honest difference of 
opinion. There is to be no moderation 
of reason. Instead, there is to be what 
Moslems call a “jihad” — a holy war 
— and absolute commitment is de- 
manded. The sacred text has been 
underlined: “Extremism in the de- 
fense of liberty is no vice. Moderation 
in the pursuit of justice is no virtue.” 

This evokes a host of images: John 
Wilkes Booth puts a bullet in the 
back of Lincoln’s head and leaps to 
the stage exclaiming “Sic semper 
tyrannis” — thus ever with tyrants. 
Brutus, past friendship and collabora- 
tion notwithstanding, stabs Caesar to 
death in the name of patriotism. 
Socrates is sentenced to die with a 
cup of poisonous hemlock by judges 
claiming he subverted the youth of 
Athens. 

The crimes on behalf of liberty, 
justice, or in the name of God, are 
legion. A righteous mob in Jerusalem 
shouts “Release unto us Barabbas” so 
that Jesus may be nailed to a cross. 

Let us be clear where the issue lies. 
It is in finite men claiming to have 
absolute wisdom. It is in private 
license being substituted for public 
liberty. It is in men claiming more 
than to be seeking God, but rather 
in their claiming to possess Him. The 
Republican candidate has explicitly 
abandoned the two great resti*aints — 
humility and reason — upon reckless 
human will. 

“Vengeance is mine saith the Lord” 
— reminds the Old Testament. Jesus, 
wi th more claim than others to divine 
insight still agonized at Gethsemane: 
“Nevertheless, not my will but Thine, 
be done.” Judaism and Christianity- 
alike, absorbed the profound Greek 
commitment to reason in approach- 
ing the Divine Law. Bv reason one 
could approximate, but never possess, 
the ultimate truths about justice and 
liberty. Moderation was the great 


virtue. Extremism was the great vice. 
Even the stern and conscience- 
dominated Cromwell centuries later 
could admonish: “I pray thee breth- 
ren, by the bowels of Christ, take 
heed that ye may be wrong.” 

What is remarkable in the after- 
math of this Republican Convention 
is not that the lessons of history can 
be forgotten. More appalling is that 
the “translations” offered suggest that 
the lessons were never learned, or 
that they will be bullheadedly, dog- 
matically, and blasphemously over- 
thrown. 

We hear that one should not con- 
demn Birchites and Klansmen because 
they have the right to freedom of 
speech. But no one asks the defenders 
of extremism to condemn free speech. 
We ask them to render a judgment on 
the content of that speech. 

Or we hear that “extremists” have 
as much right to organize as anyone 
else. Of course they do. What we 
want to know is, are they condoned 
in secrecy, in a philosophy that the 
end justifies the means, in a Com- 
munist-type of action through 
“fronts”? We ask in paraphrase of 
Castellio: “If liberty permits these 
things, what is there left for Com- 
munists to do?” We want to know 
whether or not extremist votes are 
solicited in agreement with their 
opinions, or in cynicism? 

We are in for a rough campaign. 
Since extremists abandon reason, it 
is difficult to reason with them. One 
could more easily conduct a dialogue 
with the deaf. Nevertheless liberals, 
moderates, conservatives — Americans 
all — must do their best to reason. 
We do not always agree with one 
another in either policy or how to 
administer it. Being human and finite 
we never will. But we can work to- 
gether and reason together. We can 
believe, with Abraham Lincoln, that 
there are “better angels of our na- 
ture” that can and will protect us 
from extremism and from the division 
of our common life by hatred. 

We must campaign with the utmost 
of vigor in these terms and with the 
utmost of good will. In such terms we 
can trust that this flashback to our 
primitive past will be only a dream, 
a nightmare that will pass away. 



DATELINES 



o matter how hard I tiy these 
days I cannot properly concentrate 
on literary matters. I keep leaving 
my typewriter to return to the news- 
papers and to television to watch the 
progress of the political campaigns. 
They contain a dreadful fascination 
more gripping than many artful 
novels. 

The Republican National Conven- 
tion has nominated Barry Goldwater. 
I remember some of my friends who 
have been saying confidently for 
months, “he hasn’t got a chance.” 
Even before San Francisco this be- 
came, “he can never beat Johnson 
in November.” 

When Goldwater voted against the 
Civil Rights Bill of 1964 on the 
grounds that he felt some parts of it 
were “unconstitutional” he severed 
himself from 80 per cent of the Re- 
publican congressmen, 83 per cent of 
the Republican senators, and 90 per 
cent of the Republican governors who 
considered the Civil Rights Act con- 
titutional. This is without mention- 
ing the Democrats at all. Despite the 
apocalyptic assertions of integrity, his 
vote suggests one of three things: 
CH)ldwater is the greatest constitu- 
tional authority to appear in America 
since the founders drew the document 
in 1787; or, a man totally insulated 
from the realities of life by an art of 
logic coherent only to his general staff 
and to himself; or, a political op- 
portunist brazenly courting the white 
south and the great backlash of white 
re.sentment that Wallace of Alabama 
uncovered on his gleeful forays into 
the north. 


Senator Humphrey's regular columri appears exclusively in FOCIJS /Midwest 
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But the case is not yet closed. Lee 
Oswald may now be safely buried, 
reassuringly explained away as a 
demented misfit with feelings of 
destruction against all of life, but 
there are elements of the will to de- 
stroy still rampant in us all. We too 
are obsessed with the frontier tradi- 
tion that sees obstacles overcome, 
manhood reaffirmed, security assured 
by a '‘quick draw” and a “fast gun.” 

The sad truth is that from the 
cheerleaders of New Orleans to the 
burners and bombers of Mississippi 
to the hypocritical racial chess players 
of the north, we are not always a 
people willing to share what we have. 
In the midst of our bountiful larders 
and our hymn books, there exist dark 
veins of anger and dissatisfaction, 
arteries of anguish because we cannot 
control our destinies as our fore- 
fathers did, and a national confusion 
as to what we really want. We are 
proud of our democracy, would die 
to protect it for our children, and yet 
are quite willing to have other par- 
ents and their children carry this 
dream like the cross Christ carried 
up to Golgotha. 

I think, for the moment, that these 
forces of despair have found a 
champion in Barry Goldwater. They 
include the John Birchers bent on 
mobilizing secret armies and the Ku 
Klux Klan under their soiled sheets, 
but this is only a fragment. The great 
majority are honest and earnest 
Americans yearning for the descent 
of another Prometheus to bring them 
fire, to light their way into a promised 
land beyond the scourge and storm 
of our contemporary world. 

And if their deliverer is defeated 
in November, they will cry out with 
heavy hearts and add this betrayal 
to dieir anguish. They will brood and 
wait once more to be called to arms. 
Goldwater, marching for a second 
|jy, or another hero from the mythic 
heartland of America, square-jawed 
and clear-eyed, riding his winged 
chariot, and speaking out brashly and 
pioudly, unafraid to assail the com- 
plexities of modern life, contemptuous 
of limited wars, atomic decisions, wel- 
hue programs, intellectuals, and 
iconoclasts. 

The tragedy is that these good 
people forget^ that true Americans 
belong to more than a single countrv 
or continent. They belong to a kind 
of spirit which expresses the deepest 
yearning of men and women all over 
the world for dignity and for free- 
dom. 

If we betray them, we betray our- 
selves. 


k 

f S. K. Oberbeck 


ST. LOUIS 



T j ocal naicotics addicts who want 
to kick the drug habit are finding a 
new door open to them in the Mid- 
west area. A group of St. Louisans 
last month founded an organization 
here called the Sponsors of Synanon. 
To aid in the treatment and recovery 
of drug addicts, the organization is 
the only one of its kind in the region. 

Its name derives from the parent 
organization in Santa Monica, Galif., 
the Synanon House, a communal 
dwelling where former addicts help 
others still shooting junk and popping 
pills to withdraw and stay away from 
ruinous drugs. Synanon, now noted 
" for its unique, no-nonsense approach 
to physical and mental addictive 
treatment, has received favorable na- 
tional publicity and the endorsement 
of many government, court, and health 
officials. 


Its methods are harsh and unrelent- 
ing, therefore rewarding to a majority 
of the addicts who volunteer them- 
selves to its stern regime. The junkie’s 
first ordeal, in this community where 
everyone knows his deepest anxieties 
and cleverest deceptions, is to kick 
his habit "cold turkey” in the 
Synanon living-room surrounded by 
other members. He is made to con- 
front himself. 

No one has taken him bv the hand 
and led him to his bed like a sick 
child. No one congratulates him for 
coming. No one gives him “just a 
little to take the edge off.” 

Synanon administrators give realis- 
tic support and sympathy at the right 
time. They do not, however, claim 
any part of the addict s victory over 
his own habit. It is “his gig, cold 
turkey, for keeps.” 

What follows the rigors of with- 
drawal is usually work. Weekly 
seminars — synanons — take place in 
the living room and these are free- 
wheeling, hard-knocking talk sessions 
where members may take each other 
apart verbally, using the language 
that best fits their moods. The two 
cardinal rules: no violence and no 
drugs, including alcohol. 

The object is self-revelation while 
the addict is tiying to stay “clean.” 
Self discovery and personality growth 
come hard, but are probable in a 


community of shared interests and 
past histories. At first, the addict’s 
sole object is to stay away from the 
filth with which he has filled his veins 
for so many years. Later, through in- 
trospective discussion and a free ex- 
change of emotions, personality prob- 
lems that probably led to addiction 
are unraveled. 

From the four centers now operat- 
ing (Santa Monica, San Diego, 
Nevada State Penitentiary, and West- 
port, Gonn.), many members who 
have stayed clean for years have 
“graduated” to productive jobs in the 
outside community. Others proceed 
within Synanon ranks and may go on 
to staff new centers as they are 
established. 

The St. Louis group raised funds 
to bring two such members, Zev 
Putterman and William Grawford, to 
St. Louis to tell the Synanon story. 
The Sponsors of Synanon was sub- 
sequently formed. 

Police, court, medical, and educa- 
tion officials in St. Louis were im- 
pressed by the reduction in recid- 
ivism of the Synanon method. Recid- 
ivism in narcotics addicts is higher 
than any other delinquency handled 
by the police or the courts in the 
United States, something like 95 per 
cent. Realizing that treatment fa- 
cilities here were appallingly insuf- 
ficient, the group established the 
Sponsors of Synanon to raise funds 
to send local addicts to Galifornia 
centers, the belief being that treat- 
ment is more effective if an addict 
is removed from his immediate en- 
vironment. 

A St. Louis Synanon House is def- 
initely planned by the sponsors. The 
center would be staffed, presumably, 
by men such as Putterman and Graw- 
ford, men who know the ropes — 
the tangled knots — of a junkie’s losing 
fight to escape life. 


Robert 

Farnsworth 



r ' I "i 

X HE Gongress of Racial Equalitv* 
held its annual national convention 
in Kansas Gitv. The convention had 
manv dramatic moments: Gene 
Young, a thirteen-vear-old Negro bo\ 
from Jackson, Mississippi, being re- 
fused service in the \Iuelbach Hotel 
barber shop one minute after Presi- 
dent Johnson signed the national 
Givil Rights Act into law (he w^as 
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served on the next day ) ; the massive 
singing of freedom songs in the hotel 
lobby at eleven on a Friday evening 
to welcome the arrival of the mother 
of James Chaney, missing rights 
worker from Meridian, Mississippi, 
and to pay tribute to Mrs. Bruce 
Klunder, active CORE member and 
widow of the pastor crushed by a 
tractor in Cleveland; and the free 
wheeling, rousingly ironic remarks 
of Dick Gregory at the final session. 

There were also many important 
moments which were not so publicly 
dramatic: the intense debate over the 
expulsion of Julius Hobson, former 
Washington, D.C., CORE leader; the 
struggle to shape a new constitution 
which would help to give order to 
an organization barely able to keep 
track of its surging growth; and the 
various project reports which defined 
the major directions in which CORE 
as a national organization is moving. 

But there was one moment which 
dwarfed all others for emotional in- 
tensity and perhaps finally even for 
national significance. It occurred when 
Dave Dennis reported on the Mis- 
sissippi Project. Mr. Dennis has been 
working intensively with COFO out 
of Jackson, Mississippi. He has only 
recently recovered from pneumonia, 
and CORE leaders have been urging 
him to take some relief from the 
terrible pressures of working in Mis- 
sissippi for the last two years. He 
obviously suffers from the intense 
physical and emotional strain. Never- 
theless he tried to give a factual, 
objective report on what was going 
on in Mississippi, but as he tried to 
explain how strangely irrelevant the 
business of the convention seemed to 
the needs of the movement in Mis- 
sissippi where people were being 
beaten and even murdered, he broke 
down and cried. There was a mas- 
sive surge of shame and sympathy. 
The audience stood and applauded 
while Mr. Dennis recovered and 
finished his report. 

There immediately was a rash of 
motions and statements from the floor 
trying to channel the intense feeling 
of the convention into some kind of 
ade(|uate response to Dave Dennis s 
report. Whether CORE will respond 
adecjuately or not remains to be 
tested by the months immediately 
ahead. But the report of Dave Dennis 
focuses on a problem with national 
and even international implications. 

Dave Dennis did not bring to the 
CORE convention any remarkably 
new information. He told of a situa- 
tion which is well known and com- 
monlv agreed upon across the United 
States. 


I know there still are grounds for 
major complaints against the news 
coverage of civil rights activity in the 
South. But what I want to emphasize 
at this time is the widespread public 
acknowledgement that crimes, mon- 
strous crimes, are being committed 
daily against American citizens. 

And the reaction of the citizens of 
these United States is appallingly 
inadequate! 

A church was bombed and four 
children died. William Moore and 
Medgar Evers were murdered. Mickey 
Schwerner, James Chaney, and 
Andrew Goodman have now been 
missing for so long that they are 
commonly presumed murdered. The 
list could easily be added to by those 
more knowledgeable than myself. But 
these instances are all commonly 
known. And in no case have the 
murderers been brought to justice. 

Not long ago Kitty Genovese was 
murdered in New York City while 
many of her neighbors refused to 
heed her screams for help. The na- 
tion was appalled at the callousness 
of those New Yorkers. But at least the 
New York police have brought in a 
man for trial. 

The same people who were shocked 
hy the social indifference of those 
New Yorkers daily read in their morn- 
ing papers of the brutality occurring 
in the deep South, mutter to their 
wives and families about that horrible 
situation in Mississippi, and go on 
about their business as if Mississippi 
were only as real as a Mickey Spillane 
novel. These people — and I mean 
you and I — are every bit as guilty as 
those people in New York who 
ignored Kitty Genovese's pleas. Per- 
haps we are even more guilty. We 
have had all kinds of opportunity to 
know and understand that crimes are 
being committed. They occur con- 
stantly and have occurred constant- 
ly over a long period of time, yet 
they continue to bring from the 
American people only sentimental and 
ineffective pity. 

Our federal government’s response 
to this situation is marked with politi- 
cal expediency and moral dishonesty. 
J. Edgar Hoover properly qualifies as 
chief villain with his recent bland re- 
mark, “the state of lawlessness is no 
more in the South than in the North.” 
The FBI is supposed to be the 
citizen’s protection against local police 
violating his fundamental rights. 
Needless to say the FBI has failed 
miserably to do its duty in Mississippi. 
But Mr. Hoover has long since learned 
to ape the favorite technique of 
Southern politicians. He merely shifts 


the famous formula, “Cry nigger!” 
slightly to “Cry Communist!” and no 
President has dared to touch him. 

Robert Kennedy, doubtless with a 
shrewd political eye cocked on the 
nearing Democratic convention, has 
kept himself as clean as possible from 
any news association with the recent 
tragic events in the Deep South. The 
ultimate responsibility for federal ac- 
tion, of course, is President Johnson’s. 
But he is wrapped cocoon-like in 
overwhelming national popularity, and 
astute politician that he is, knows 
better than to risk his political secur- 
ity by moving too far ahead of na- 
tional public opinion. 

The threatening appearance of 
Barry Goldwater on the national scene 
only heightens the pathetic irony. 
Goldwater cries out with stem Anglo- 
Saxon — I can’t really believe he ever 
knew what it is to be a Jew — 
righteousness against the criminality 
of our city streets while he is 
thunderously silent on the brutally 
organized criminality of the white 
Deep South. The political dialogue 
between Johnson and Goldwater may 
likely exclude the Southern racial 
problem altogether. 

The frightening question is why 
haven’t the American people exerted 
a massive pressure to make our federal 
government maintain at least the 
minimal standards of law and order? 

The inability to answer that ques- 
tion makes Dave Dennis weep. More 
of us should weep. For there is some- 
thing rotten and dead in America, 
and I’m not referring to the bodies 
of those civil rights workers who have 
been murdered. It seems to me en- 
tirely possible that dead as they are, 
they are the most viable portion of 
America today. America congratulates 
itself on a Civil Rights Bill and 
countenances murder at the same 
time. People all over the world can 
smell the stench, but here we have 
air conditioning. 


If you want to soar with 
the eagles in the day- 
time — You don't hoot 
wth the owls all nite. 
Relax, be fit, keep 
youthful zip — at Ker- 
pan's St. Louis Sauna 
^ rock heat bath. Men 
only — noon to 2 a.m. daily. Park 
free. Where Maple, Hodiamont, Skink- 
er and Olive St. Rd. meet. 6100 west - 
1000 north. At north end Skinker Blvd. 


Chas. K. Berger Lester Seasongood 

COMMERCIAL INSURORS 

721 Olive • GA 1-5047 • Saint Louis 

COUNSEL-PROTECTION— SERVICE 
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“I Want Candy” 

Ed Sachs 

A Saga About the 
Chicago Police and 
The Decent Versus 
The Good People 


One afternoon, not too long ago, my wife finished reading The New 
York Review of Books and said to me, “I know what I want for my 
birthday. I want a copy of Candy.” My wife is always telling me what 
she wants for her birthday, which seems to occur every other week, so I 
did not answer. She said, “William Styron, one of my favorite writers, 
says 'Candy in its best scenes is wickedly funny to read and morally 
bracing as only good satire can be.’ ” She added, “You write satire and 
therefore this would be a good present for you to buy me because 
it would help you in your work.. I pointed out to her that I was 
trying to do my work and that all this chatter about her birthday 



was keeping me from it. She is a lady 
poet and said, “I am going to write 
an ode about you,’' and left the room. 

The following Sunday, I picked 
up the Chicago Sun-Times in which I 
read a report by Hoke Norris, the 
literary editor, with a headline "No 
‘Candy’ for Sale.” From this report 
I learned that the publisher of the 
book had voluntarily withdrawn it 
from circulation in Chicago because 
in this city booksellers who handle 
allegedly obscene material are tried 
on criminal — not civil — charges. 
Throughout the day my wife kept 
mutteriilg about her birthday present. 
During the next few days she came 
into my writing room with such re- 
ports as, “The reviewer for News- 
week liked Candy** and “Webster 
Schott gave Candy a good review in 
the Kansas City Star** 

Three things were becoming ap- 
parent: (1) My wife wanted Candy 
for her birthday, (2) I couldn’t get 
in trouble just by buying a book, al- 
though apparently my bookseller 
could for selling one, and ( 3 ) perhaps 
an account should be written about 
book censorship in Chicago. 

I n this city, pubhc ofiBcials appear 
on television frequently to announce 
that they can perform their duties 
only with the cooperation of the 
public, and . when the law-abid- 
ing citizens of Chicago cooperate in 
helping the police, we can and we 
will make Chicago a safer and a better 
place in which to live.” The police 
department seemed a logical place 
to start. I called there and asked the 
friendly operator which policemen 
decided which books could be sold, 
and she said, “You want to speak to 
Sgt. Coffey. He’s in Prostitution.” I 
told her I was not interested in his 
hobbies, but I did want to talk to 
him. The next voice on the telephone 
was that of a female who said bright- 
ly, “Prostitution.” Blushing, I asked 
for Sgt. Coffey. She said that he was 
out to lunch. I explained my reason 
for calling and .she told me that I 
had better talk to Lt. Thomas Kernan, 
head of the police vice control unit. 
I told him what I wanted to do and 
wondered if he could give me the in- 
formation I needed, mentioning that 
the article I was planning would prob- 
ably be called “Chicago, The New 
Boston.” This seemed to annoy Lt. 
Kernan who demanded to know why 
I would write such an article, who 
would publish it, and what my 
credentials were for writing such an 
article. I answered, “If books are 
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being censored to the degree that 
Mr. Norris has reported, Chicago is 
now very much like Boston used to be; 
and my credentials are that I am a 
tax-paying, law-abiding citizen of the 
city of Chicago asking for informa- 
tion from my police department.” The 
lieutenant said that he would not 
discuss anything on the telephone, 
was in his oflBce all afternoon every 
day, wanted me to come down to 
the police station with my credentials, 
and hung up. 

I then called the public informa- 
tion division of the police depart- 
ment to ask what did Lt. Kernan mean 
by credentials? ( I lost my birth 
certificate, I do not know how to drive 
a car, and having managed not to 
be arrested have no fingerprints on 
record.) A sweet-voiced woman told 
me to just come on down and there 
would be no trouble. 

Suspecting that perhaps I was get- 
ting to be like that young lady on 
the tiger, I placed a call to the public 
relations director of G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, publisher of Candy. She was out. 
I left a request for her to call me 
back, collect, but have never heard 
from her. 

Meanwhile, I collected all available 
information from the Chicago press 
about suppression of book selling 
activities. 

The next day was my wife’s birth- 
day, and for a treat I took her with 
me to the police station. On the way 
we purchased a copy of Chicago* s 
American which bore the headline: 
“2 COPS EXPOSED AS LOAN 
SHARKS, Brothers Linked to Juice 
Chief DeStefano.” My wife said to 
me, “Some birthday! Where’s my 
book?” And then, thoughtfully, “I bet 
those policemen will be in a dandy 
mood after seeing that headline.” 
They weren’t. 

For 45 minutes we sat and waited 
in the Prostitution and Obscene Mat- 
ter Unit of the Vice Control Division 
of the Chicago police department, 
while my wife tried not to look like 
a lady of the evening, and I tried 
to pretend I wasn’t with her. 

At last Lt. Kernan, a blonde young 
man, much larger than I, in his shirt- 
sleeves with a police revolver strapped 
to his belt consented to see us. I 
introduced my wife and told him that 
she would take down our conversation 
in shorthand. 

I asked him some questions, such 
as, “If the police are engaged in book 
censorship, what are their qualifica- 
tions for this kind of work? How 
many of these men have college de- 


grees, and of those with college de- 
grees, how many were English or 
literature majors?” 

Lt. Kernan answered, “Did you 
clear this interview with Mel Maw- 
rence. Director of Public Information? 
You will have to see him first.” 

He took us to another oflBce for an 
interview with Mel Mawrence. 

Mr. Mawrence, who kept asking 
me to repeat my questions and to 
speak up, wanted to see my creden- 
tials. I told him that I had handled 
writing assignments in almost every 
part of the country and had never 
encountered such a request. However, 
I showed him several samples of my 
published work including fiction in 
literary reviews, book reviews from 
the Sun-Times, and non-fiction in 
various other publications. To my sur- 
prise, he picked out of the pile an 
article I had written for a business 
publication on Motorola’s marketing 
procedures. He didn’t look at any- 
thing else. Apparently, I was ac- 
credited. 

Since he was unfamiliar with Hoke 
Norris’ column in the Sun-Times de- 
scribing police activities in book cen- 
sorship, I read parts of it to him, and 
asked if it were true that so-called 
objectionable books are purchased by 
plainclothesmen and then reviewed in 
the prostitution and obscene matter 
unit of the vice control division of 
the police department. He said that 
this was true, that it was done under 
a Municipal Code, and that the 
Knights of Columbus and the Citizens 
for Decent Literature were most ac- 
tive in the clamor for censorship. He 
further informed me that Mr. Ed- 
ward Rekhruciak of the Citizens for 
Decent Literature had received num- 
erous citations for his excellent work. 

“Citations by whom?” I asked. 

“Well, by the Citizens for Decent 
Literature.” 

Mr. Mawrence fielded almost every 
question by telling me that I would 
have to talk to the Corporation Coun- 
sel for the city of Chicago. He re- 
peatedly referred to the book Candy 
as “salacious” until I pointed out to 
him that several people with con- 
siderable knowledge of literature did 
not agree with that definition of the 
book. Mr. Mawrence then said that 
we would have to see Police Captain 
Joseph B. Morris, deputy superin- 
tendent of'inspectional services. 

“Then Xvhy am I sitting here talk- 
ing to you?” I asked. 

“You have to clear through public 
relations to prove your competency,” 
he replied. 
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I then quoted from a column by 
Jack Mabley which had appeared on 
June 2nd in Chicago* s American, stat- 
ing that Supt. Orlando W. Wilson had 
given orders to his policemen to 
“articulate our community standard 
of obscenity.” 

“Mr. Mabley was in error regard- 
ing the statement about Supt. Wil- 
son,” Mr. Mawrence said. 

I then quoted from Kup’s Column 
in Chicago s Sun-Times (June 8, 
1964) in which Irv Kupcinet had 
written, “ . . . Because of a threat of 
arrest of any bookseller peddling 
Candy, the publisher has withdrawn 
all copies from Chicago.” 

“That’s not true. Besides, nobody 
pays any attention to what any of 
those columnists like Kup and Maggie 
Daly (a gossip columnist for Chi- 
cago s American) say. The things they 
print are often later proved to be 
untrue.” Mr. Mawrence continued, 
“If you have any evidence of harass- 
ment, or threats of arrest, we would 
like to get it. Provide us with a name 
and circumstances and we will in- 
vestigate. I have no knowledge of 
intimidation or harassment, but you 
as a private citizen can make any 
statement.” 

“You are saying, then, that you 
don’t know of any harassment of 
booksellers?” I asked. 

“No. I am saying that I have no 
knowledge of any harassment or threat 
of arrest,” replied Mr. Mawrence. 

At this point, since Mr. Mawrence 
had been so explicit about not being 
quoted as saying “I don’t know of,” 
preferring that it be “I have no 
knowledge of,” my wife asked him 
what the difference was between these 
two statements. Mr. Mawrence said 
that there was no difference but that 
he refused to be quoted except as 
saying I have no knowledge of.” 

Mr. Mawrence ’s answers to almost 
all my questions began sounding the 
same. I wanted to try to find out 
ow widespread police activities 
were. I decided to ask him about a 
ook to which no objections had been 
laised in recent years. 

. “What about the Bible?” I asked. 
Would you consider that porno- 
graphic?” 

Mr. Mawrence went through a long 
peiiod of communion with himself 
before answering, ‘T don’t want to 
discuss that.” 

I decided to pick an author who 

ij dead so long that his works 
could safely be considered of his- 
torical importance. “What about the 
writings of Voltaire? Would you call 
them pornographic?” 
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“Yes, in parts. Now I am speaking 
as an individual . . . unfortunately, 
because of the Constitution we can- 
not stop booksellers from stocking 
this book.” 

“Are the police harassing book- 
sellers?” 

“Well, tell us who these people 
are that claim harassment,” Mr. 
Mawrence said. 

I did tell him that I had spoken 
to a well-known distributor of books 
and periodicals, and he had volun- 
teered the information that in his 40 
years’ experience in his field he had 
not experienced such pressure from 
the police department as at the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. Mawrence ignored this com- 
ment but began to tell me of his 
long life in the city of Chicago, end- 
ing his memoirs with the surprising 
suggestion that he would cooperate 
with me if I wanted to do “a story 
on police brutality.” 

Sitting as I was, in a building 
populated with policemen, I declined, 
saying, “That’s another story, and 
maybe I’ll do it later.” 

Mr. Mawrence then suggested that 
if I was determined to do a story 
on censorship I should submit any 
article I wrote to him for approval. I 
declined. He then said a few things 
about protecting the morality of 
young Chicagoans and I told him that 
I had adopted two children through 
the courts of this city with less dif- 
ficulty and fewer questions than ap- 
parently I could buy a book. 

I decided to try to conduct my next 
interview by telephone and was, by 
at least one standard, more success- 
full. Brian Kilgallon is a member of 
the Corporation Counsel staff who ap- 
peared on behalf of the Chicago 
police department in the Tropic of 
Cancer embroglio. 

The secretary in the Corporation 
Counsel offices told me that Mr. 
Kilgallon wasn’t available, and when 
I asked her who read all the dirty 
books in their office, she said im- 
mediately, “Oh. That would be Mr. 
Port.” 

Mr. Port was much friendlier than 
anyone I had met at the police de- 
partment. He cordially agreed that 
it was entirely proper for my wife to 
listen on the extension phone and 
take down our conversation in short- 
hand. He qualified himself as an ex- 
pert in the field of censorship by stat- 
ing that he had spent “most of the 
past three years reading dirty maga- 
zines.” He began reeling off the titles 
and I didn’t recognize any of them. 


‘7 WANT CANOr 

Knowing that a recent issue of Play- 
boy magazine had been seized by the 
Corporation Counsel ( and later re- 
leased ) , I asked him about Playboy. 

^*Playboy is diflPerent,” said Mr. 
Port, offering no further explanation. 

I decided that magazines posed a 
different set of problems than books 
and tried to keep Mr. Port on the 
subject of the latter. But Mr. Port 
seemed to be an avid reader of 
magazines and wished to discuss them 
exclusively. He told me that it was 
terrible that some magazines were 
reporting “wife swapping parties.” 
Mr. Port then gave me what ap- 
parently were some hangovers from 
his concluding charges to juries. 

“The officials of Chicago are not 
against freedom because the people 
who run this city fought too long for 
their own freedoms.” 

“The purpose of education is to 
teach people proper concepts.” 

I told Mr. Port that I was pleased 
to hear such Jeffersonian statements, 
but the newspapers reported events 
of a completely different nature. Mr. 
Port said, “Columnists don’t give ac- 
curate information.” 

“Why don’t you do something about 
it?” I asked. 

“The city of Chicago is not in the 
business of bringing lawsuits against 
every columnist.” 

I knew it was physically impossible 
for me to personally interview every 
bookseller. I thought, however, that 
I could reach them through advertis- 
ing, and I called the Sun-Times and 
asked if the following ad could be 
run in their business personals sec- 
tion: 

Booksellers — Details of police- 
other harassments, your selling 
activities needed bv free lance 
writer. Write JJ31 SUN-TIMES. 
The ad was accepted bv the ad- 
taker. Shortly afterwards I was in- 
formed by the newspaper that thev 
wanted their lawyers to read the ad 
to see if it was acceptable. There 
were many more telephone calls to 
and from the classified advertising 
department of the Sun-Times. At last 
they informed me that thev would run 
the ad if I would substitute the word 
“censorship” for “police.” Like 
mehitabel, I figured “What the hell,” 
and told them to go ahead. 

Then, just to see what would hap- 
pen, I phoned in my original ad to the 
Chicago Tribune, a newspaper that 
has from time to time made it known 
that it was against all these “smuttv, 
obscene” books and would not allow 
them to be reviewed in its pages. The 

Continued on page 23 
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St. Louis Transportation: 
A SHRINKING SUCCESS 

HARRIETT WOODS 



.A. FTER a year under public owner- 
ship, St. Louis' Bi-State transit can 
be acclaimed a steadily shrinking 
“success”: the operation has been 
satisfactory, but the patient is failing. 

Despite significant improvements 
and the benefits of consolidating 15 
independent transit lines in St. Louis, 
St. Louis County, and East St. Louis, 
the future of public transit appears 
bleak. In its first yeai, Bi-State made 
two per cent less than expected, its 
expen.ses ran two per cent more, and 
the agency was unable to meet all 
its funding requirements for capital 
improvements. 

In Mav, operating revenues fell 
$85,000 under budget estimates. If 
the present trend continues, Bi-State 
w ill be forced to cut service or rai.se 
fares. 

Of course the first year is the hard- 
est, but the “fair record” described 
bv a transit spoke.sman reflects: wish- 
ful thinking on prospective revenues 
and expenses under public owner- 
ship; the handicap ol financing solely 
from the fare box which prevents 
subsidizing an\ dramatic c hanges; and 
insufrici('nt interest in a “rapid trans- 
it" svstem. 

Public ownership was propo.sed 
with the idea that tax benefits and 
retained profits would provide new 
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and improved services which, in turn, 
would induce motorists to use public 
transportation. (Now, well over half 
the commuters reach downtown St. 
Louis by car.) 

Promoters of public ownership 
spoke of faster service, more passen- 
ger seats, and better schedules. Riders 
who still wait wearily at bus-stops 
for a chance to stand in a crowded 
aisle are disillusioned. Bi-State esti- 
mates it sold 100 million rides this 
year. Four years ago, the total for 
the area was 120 million. Next year, 
officials predict, it will drop further. 

Declining use here almost exactly 
hits the national 3.8 per cent average 
annual drop in revenue, Bi-State says. 
Throughout the country, private and 
public operators have been caught in 
a squeeze between lessening patron- 
age and increasing costs. In the 
Mi.ssouri-Illinois St. Louis area, the 15 
private companies dominated by the 
St. Louis Public Service Company 
had fallen into the same pattern, 
with many of the smaller firms near 
bankruptcy. 

^'Bailing-Out** Operation? 

B i-State Development Agency, 
an area authority established by the 
legislatures of Mi.ssouri and Illinois 


to operate public projects and plan 
area developmenet, sold a $26,500,000 
revenue bond issue with voter ap- 
proval to buy the 15 transit lines. 
One former St. Louis city official 
calls this a “bailing-out” operation, 
indicating the private companies 
were happy to sell their failing busi- 
nesses at a profit. The Agency paid 
$23,194,740 for all lines, a figure well 
above real worth, but which Bi-State 
felt was “reasonable” considering the 
value of a unified system. 

A private firm. Transit Services 
Corporation, was hired on a fixed-fee, 
five-year contract to manage the sys- 
tem beginning April 1, 1963. Former 
St. Louis Public Service Company 
officials dominate key positions in this 
firm. Transit Services claims to have 
done a good job. Among major ac- 
complishments it cites: 

Creation of a stable, more 
convenient and economic opera- 
tion in one integrated system. 
There are now seven operating 
divisions instead of fifteen. Over- 
lapping and competing lines were 
consolidated, and passengers pre- 
viously forced to use two com- 
panies now have through serv- 
ice. 

A uniform fare structure was 
established for the whole system 
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with both increases and reduc- 
tions for individual users de- 
pending upon distances and 
zones. Double fares were eli- 
minated and a $12 unlimited- 
ride monthly pass instituted with 
savings for one-fourth of the 
system's riders. 

Equipment has been improved, 
standardizing the bus fleet to 
virtually complete diesel opera- 
tion. Purchase of additional air- 
conditioned buses brings the 
total to 550, the largest such 
fleet in the country. 

Numerous extensions and serv- 
ice improvements have been 
made (such as extending cer- 
tain Metro East lines into St. 
Louis), with emphasis on ex- 
press lines and fuller utilization 
of express highways. 

Eight new express lines have 
been inaugurated through $357,- 
754 federal underwriting. These 
lines will operate experimental- 
ly for one year to provide re- 
search information for the gov- 
ernment and then will either 
prove financially feasible on a 
local basis or be abandoned. 


The First Year 

F' iRST-year economies resulting from 
consolidation have saved Bi-State an 
embarrassing deficit. The agency's fi- 
nancial obligations are sharply de- 
fined. It not only must pay interest 
on its bonds, but is required to set 
aside a depreciation reserve of seven 
per cent of monthly revenue, and it 
must budget two per cent for a 
capital improvement fund. 

In addition, Bi-State was confronted 
with the cost of a new two-year labor 
contract signed by the old Public 
Service Company just one day before 
the transler of ownership. This pro- 
vided a series of four 5c-an-hour in- 
creases, which were applied to all 
ac( [Hired lines. 

At the end of 12 months of opera- 
tion, Bi-State reported covering all 
costs but budgeted capital improve- 
nient funds, whicli showed just a $28,- 
o2() balance. This is a depressingly 
slim margin. Permanent failure to 
amass capital funds would prevent ma- 
jor improvements. Bi-State hopes to 
improve its record next year despite 
an expected one million dollar drop- 
off in revenues. 

Yet, in the first new fiscal month. 
May, the company failed by $42,868 
to meet its depreciation and capital 
fund re(|nirements. 

To balance expenses, Bi-State has 
only the fare box. It has no taxing 
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authority and no assets. The Bi-State 
Agency can issue revenue bonds for 
each project it undertakes (Gateway 
Arch trains and Granite Gity docks, 
for example), but each bond issue 
stands alone. 

Thus if the decline continues, and 
operating expenses cannot be pared, 
Bi-State would have to “reduce serv- 
ice or raise fares," according to Col. 
R. E. Smyser, Jr., executive director 
of Bi-State. Ironically, either choice 
would accelerate the downward spiral. 
Col. Smyser does not see this crisis 
occurring in the next year but will 
not predict beyond that. S. Carl 
Robinson, administrative officer for 
Transit Services, takes a more hard- 
headed attitude about this eventual- 
ity: “Our objective must be to keep 
the level of service consistent with 
use. This means shrinking the system 
to accomodate decline." 

He cited Cincinnati, with its $12,- 
000,000 transit system, as an ex- 
ample of a healthy, small operation. 
“We have a $23,000,000 business 
now," Robinson said, “but we can 
shrink to Cincinnati's size and still 
have a sound operation." 

This may console the economv- 
minded but hardly meets the dreams 
of those who hoped that public 
ownership would put the “mass" back 
into transit. 

Aritj Hope? 

w HAT can be done to break the 
pattern? 

In the first place, no more should 
be expected of the present set-up 
than it can provide. In the first year, 
money saved through exemption from 
taxes just about balanced the huge 
$2,200,000 drop in revenue from the 
total received by private operators. 

In order to reverse the decline, the 
St. Louis transit system must assure 
fast, frequent, sit-down service. It is 
clear Bi-State will not accumulate 
the earnings needed to finance this 
expansion. 

If area residents do indeed want 
something more from public transit, 
they will have to explore other ap- 
proaches. The Gilman report of 1959 
(a St. Louis Metropolitan Area Trans- 
portation Study by W. C. Gilman & 
Company) proposed a $175,000,000 
off-street rapid transit system utilizing 
buses on both existing expressways 
and 41.8 miles of grade-separated 
roadways. It also proposed an ele- 
vated roadway loop in the downtown 
area reserved for bus loading, addi- 
tional park-ride facilities, and bus 
terminals. 


Recognizing that such proposals 
would require a public subsidy, the 
Gilman report recommended a $20 
annual tax on automobiles. The sug- 
gested auto tax emphasized the close 
relationship betw^een use of private 
cars and transit problems. Owners of 
automobiles registered in the area 
would receive a reduced rate on 
monthly bus passes contingent upon 
paying the annual tax. 

One of the main arguments used by 
those who had proposed transit owner- 
ship by the City of St. Louis rather 
than Bi-State was the city's ability to 
raise money through taxation. 

In the supplementary Gilman report 
of 1960 which studied the feasibility 
of Bi-State transit ownership, the 
present consolidation was recom- 
mended for its area coverage and as 
“a first and necessary step toward a 
staged development of rapid transit 
service." 

This was cited by Col. Smyser. He 
indicated present concern would con- 
tinue to lie in improving the existing 
system and that this might be con- 
sidered a “stage" of development. 
However, in bureaucratic parlance, 
there is as yet not even a committee 
to study the advisability of having 
a committee on rapid transit. 

A Senate-passed bill to provide 
transit grants just released by the 
House Rules Committee would be of 
little help in St. Louis, according 
to Col. Smyser. The funds to be 
provided require matching contribu- 
tions and, without taxing authority, 
Bi-State would have no ability to 
raise sizeable amounts. 

A great many people feel federal 
and state assistance is appropriate. In 
the absence of area-wide rapid tran- 
sit, more and more government money 
goes into roads to carry automobiles 
which jam streets, pollute the air, 
and require valuable parking space. 
Then more assistance is needed to 
unjam the streets, unpollute the air, 
and build bigger and better parking 
garages. 

Preparation of plans for radically 
altering the svstem will take time. 
Educating the public to approve fi- 
nancing will take even more. At pres- 
ent, there is no official in St. Louis 
working in either of these directions. 



Harriett Woods is known to our 
readers for her reports on Urban 
Renewal in University City’' and '‘The 
Barnes Hospital Controversy.” She has 
extensive experience in the media 
field. 
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Joseph Cardinal Ritter 
BY C. G. CONDON 



Txco Bishops 
In a Ti ni e 
Oj Change 



Hisliop (diaries H. ilelmsmg 


BY JAMES M. JOHNSON 


(jATHOLic priests of the St. Louis 
Archdiocese need no permission from 
the Chancery office to take part in 
civil rights demonstrations, declared 
Joseph Cardinal Ritter. 

This statement, the latest among 
many laying out a progressive and 
aggressive policy for his Archdiocese, 
is typical for Ritter who was the lead- 
ing American at the Ecumenical Coun- 
cil in Rome, and among the dozen or 
so most influential participants. To 
the European delegates it was a sur- 
prise that so liberal a Cardinal should 
be an American and, on occasion, 
even act as spokesman for the ‘‘re- 
actionary” U. S. hierarchy. But as be- 
came clear during the sessions, the 
prominence and outspokenness of 
such arch conservatives as Cardinals 
Spellman of New York and McIntyre 
of Los Angeles have overshadowed 
the more moderate position of their 
American colleagues. 

In Cardinal Ritter's view, many 


U. S. bishops did in fact go to Rome 
thinking themselves to be conserva- 
tive. But once there, they were 
pleasantly surprised to find that they, 
too, were in favor of updating the 
Church. 

Until the Council, few U.S. bishops 
had given much thought to the need 
for or even to the possibility of 
change. Unlike their European coun- 
terparts they have always been pre- 
occupied with running their dioceses, 
founding new parishes, and building 
schools in what remains essentially 
a missionary country for the Church. 
Cardinal Ritter has been the excep- 
tion. While not a scholar, he is a 
voracious and catholic reader. Having 
given much thought to the need for 
modernization, he arrived in Rome 
with his own visions of what the 
Council should accomplish. He helped 
his fellow Americans formulate their 
ideas, occasionally forcing them to 
look at issues they would rather 
have ignored. 



wo years ago, April 3, 1962, the 
Most Rev. Charles H. Helmsing was 
installed as the Roman Catholic 
bishop of Kansas City-St. Joseph with 
great pomp. He marked his second 
anniversary this year by celebrating 
a mass in the private chapel of the 
diocesan chancery offices, surrounded 
by the laymen and priests who work 
daily with him. 

The contrast between the two 
ceremonies, given the distinctions of 
the two events and the rubrics of 
Catholic ceremonies, still shows some- 
thing of the bishops character. A 
quiet, modest man, Bishop Helmsing 
prefers simplicity. He laughs heartily 
and frequently. He is direct, but tact- 
ful. 

Bishop Helmsing is proving to be 
a good bishop, one who is growing 
both as a person and as a priest. He 
would attribute this growth to the 
Holy Spirit and, while not disagreeing, 
it may be possible to cite at least 
two avenues that the Spirit seems 
to have taken in his life. 

The first undoubtedly is the Second 
Vatican Council. And the second is 
intimately linked with the first — the 
tremendous impact of the ecumenical 
movement, the effort among Christians 
to restore unity among themselves. 

While he was bishop of the diocese 
of Springfield-Cape Girardeau — he 
was its first ordinary — Bishop Helm- 


sing sei*ved 34,000 Catholics in 39 
Southern Missouri counties. But the 
total population was about 800,000. 
Catholics obviously were but a drop 
in an ocean of Protestants. He had 
the experience of getting to know 
Protestants on a much more personal 
basis than many prelates, protected 
as they often are by large Catholic 
populations. 

When he first was appointed the 
new bishop of Kansas City-St. Joseph, 
Bishop Helmsing mentioned in one 
of his first interviews the subject of 
Christian unity. 

“I think the spirit of God,” he said, 
“is moving us all to cooperation and 
unity. People are getting iDack to what 
God wants rather than what they 
want. I hope I can have some small 
part in the worldwide movement of 
Christian unity.” 

The bishop was installed in Kansas 
City only a little more than six 
months before the opening of the 
Second Vatican Council. He flew off 
to Rome in October of that year, a 
relatively unknown bishop iuuong 
more than 2,000 assembled in St. 
Peter’s basilica for the first general 
council in almost 100 years. 

But he went to Rome with at least 
one passion — the vernacular mass, 
the eucharistic feast celebrated in the 
language of the people. He had seen 
how much of a barrier the Latin had 
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) The Cardinal is retiring by nature, 
cheerful, with a keen sense of humor. 
He is also open-minded — unlike 
many other bishops. At the Council, 
Ritter presented his views on each 
topic without waiting to see how 
opinion was developing. His fluency 
in the prescribed language, of course, 
was of great help. While he refused 
to engage in any politicking, his 
independence and his personality 
brought him considerable influence. 

Cardinal Ritter is a liberal by any 
standards. While many of the con- 
servative bishops of the Eastern sea- 
board are a product of the American 
College in Rome where the traditiona- 
list influence of the Curia (a sort of 
papal cabinet) is strong, priests from 
the Middle West are trained near 
their homes. Ritter studied at the 
Saint Meinrad Seminary in Indiana, 
a Benedictine institution. Midwestern 
Catholics have long held a more lib- 
eral view of the world and their 
Church, partly because a more edu- 


cated class of Catholics migrated 
from Europe to the Middle West. 
Typically, the CardinaFs early en- 
vironment was among liberal Gennan 
Catholics. 

He was one of the first bishops to 
desegregate a school system while at 
Indianapolis. Shortly after his trans- 
fer to St. Louis, he became the first 
bishop to integrate parochial schools 
in a border area. He squelched the 
segregationists with warnings of pos- 
sible excommunication. This was in 
1947 long before the Supreme Court 
decision on public schools. In recent 
months, the Cardinal has intensified 
his efforts for full equality for the 
Negro. A symposium on racial matters 
was mandator)^ for all priests in the 
diocese. They were instructed on how 
to encourage their parishioners to in- 
vite Negroes to move into their neigh- 
borhood. Cardinal Ritter was also 
the first U.S. prelate to launch the 
now nationwide dialogues among 


Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish 
leaders. 

U. S. bishops have long enjoyed 
virtual autonomv. The National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, though it in- 
cludes all U.S. bishops, is little more 
than a debating society with no au- 
thoritV' over individual members. Cur- 
rently Cardinal Ritter is seeking to en- 
dow the American Council with a 
measure of authority. Presumably, he 
feels most of the bishops are liberal 
and that Council decisions would tend 
in that direction. The change would 
further decentralize the power struc- 
ture of the Church, with fewer deci- 
sions made in Rome. It is revealing 
that the chief opposition comes from 
the conservative bishops. 

It would have been far more dif- 
ficult for Ritter to have taken some 
of his positions, had he been saddled 
with a reactionary diocese. Last fall, 
at the second session, the Cardinal’s 
most noteworthy contribution was his 
one-man crusade for a revival of the 



represented in his former diocese with 
its preponderance of Protestants. He 
saw, too, that understanding was not 
assisted but hindered by use of the 
Latin. His appointment to a com- 
mittee on the liturgy, set up by the 
American bishops, was as much a 
tribute to the program instituted 
by his predecessors, Bishop John 
Cody and Archbishop Edwin V. 
O’Hara, as to himself. 

Despite his enthusiasm for the 
vernacular. Bishop Helmsing spoke 
little at the Council, preferring in- 
stead to submit his ideas in writing 
to the appropriate conciliar com- 
missions. He lived at first in a hotel 
near the Vatican but later moved to 
a residence operated by nuns at which 
bishops from many lands also lived. 

1 he first session of the Council had 
a profound effect upon its partici- 
pants. The bishops unexpectedly were 
confronted with many uncomfortable 
lads. Roman (aitholic Church 

was locked within the past, with a 
theology ruled b\ woodenly unimag- 
inatiye interpreters of the thouglit 
of St. Thomas A(|uinas and ver\ large- 
ly irrelevant to the lives of most Cath- 
olics, a defensive mentality that still 
was fighting the battles of the Refor- 
mation, a preoccupation with mechan- 
ical and institutional forms, a subtle 
but damaging fear of the realities of 
the world. The first Council session 


saw all of this tottering under an un- 
expected yet generally successful as- 
sault. 

But, their minds rebelling at all 
but the usual responses, many bishops 
found this movement toward reform 
and renewal distasteful, upsetting, and 
perhaps dangerous. Others, including 
Bishop Helmsing, although suffering 
from the shocks being administered to 
the old familiar ways, found it within 
themselves to learn from the momen- 
tous events swirling about them. 

Soon after his return. Bishop Helm- 
sing joined with Bishop Edward R. 
Welles of the Episcopal diocese of 
West Missouri in discussing the Coun- 
cil and the unity movement in a 
program at an Episcopal church. It 
was the first time the leaders of 
either community had appeared to- 
gether on the same program. 

“Throughout the Council,” Bishop 
Helmsing reported, “the fresh idea 
prevailed of bringing the church ‘up 
to date,’ \et doing so without 
watering down the faith.” 

In the wake of the hopes aroused 
by the first session, the bishop re- 
ceived more invitations to address 
other Christian groups. His outward 
appearance of calm at these pro- 
grams was no indication of the in- 
terior uncertainties he many times 
felt. Although sometimes discomfort- 


ing, the bishop’s appearances helped 
to prepare him for the second session 
of the Council — in which the subject 
of ecumenism finally came up for dis- 
cussion — and for further contacts 
locally with other Protestants. 

Recently he referred to this period 
when he observed: 

“We are apt to be rather clumsy in 
our first approaches. Still, since Pope 
john opened the doors and windows 
of the church, we are making good 
progress and feeling more at home 
with our fellow Christians. And I 
think our dialogue will become in- 
creasingh- fruitful.” 

That was a public statement. Pri- 
\ atel\ , the bishop confided to a 
friend sometime last year in the in- 
terval between conciliar sessions 
that he found it extremely difficult 
at first to talk meaningfulK with 
Protestants. Although this reaction 
ma\ seem strange to many Protest- 
ants, it is widespread among Caitho- 
lic'S. Manx lactors are responsible: 
isolation from the mainstream of 
American religious life for main dec- 
ades, the defensiveness of a minoritx 
in an “alien” enxironment, a senti- 
mental. non-theological security about 
exclusive possession of religious truth, 
among other forces. But all combine 
to make the Catholic uncomfortable 
when he becomes invoKed with those 
from outside the familiar neighbor- 
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preaching tradition of the Church, 
a call well received by the Protestant 
churches wherein preaching custom- 
arily occupies a far more prominent 
place. The Cardinal was concerned 
over what he considered the relative 
neglect of scripture and the need 
for instruction by means of sermons. 
At many Masses, particularly in parts 
of Europe there are no sermons at 
all. And conceivably it was in re- 
sponse to Ritters appeal, that sev- 
eral months later Pope Paul formally 
directed that preaching be made an 
integral part of the Mass. 

Ritter also played a major role in 
the liturgical changes, the only major 
completed action of the Council to 
date. He is one of two Americans 
on the commission charged with re- 
sponsibility for spelling out those 
changes and putting them into ef- 
fect. When during an interview, the 
writer made the mistake of referring 
to these liturgical changes as minor 
compared to some other matters be- 
fore the Council, he was promptly 


rebuked. As the Cardinal put it, “The 
liturgy involves the most vital thing 
the Church does — to render glory to 
God. This is the greatest act man can 
perform — to give glory and honor 
to God.” Its perhaps not altogether 
incidental that the changes, particular- 
ly the saying of Mass in the vernacular 
rather than Latin, tend to give great- 
er importance to the word. This, too, 
is welcomed by Protestants who see 
it as bringing the word into a better 
balance with the sacraments of the 
Church. 

The cardinal strongly supported 
the concept of collegiality, the thesis 
that the bishops should share in the 
papal authority, which would be 
well received in Protestant circles. 
However, the cardinal does argue 
that it should be up to the Pope 
himself to decide how much of his 
authority he will share. 

Xjooking ahead to what could be 
the third and final session of the 


Council this fall, Ritter is most conf I 
cerned about the resolution on libert^ 
of conscience, which, despite its re- 
cent implicit endorsement by Pope 
Paul, is in difficulty. He is bitterly op- 
posed by most of the Italian and 
Spanish bishops. As a citizen of a 
country with a strong tradition of 
religious liberty. Cardinal Ritter 
would like a statement on the sub- 
ject to “reassure the Protestant 
majorities in this country and else- 
where who are fearful of the day 
when Catholics might be in the 
majority.” Having had a Catholic 
president has given them some as- 
surance, “but they would also like 
to have some statement, some docu- 
ment from a high level.” 

Ritter believes that a council state- 
ment on liberty of conscience would 
tend to free the Church of the suspic- 
ion that, once in power, it becomes 
intolerant, a suspicion still not with- 
out basis in fact in various parts of 
the world. This he favors strongly be- 
cause he believes that the fostering of 



hood. Some priests, nuns and laymen, 
as well as bishops, can never over- 
come this initial fear. 

With the e^'periences of the con- 
ciliar interval bolstering him. Bishop 
Helmsing returned to Rome for the 
second session last fall. He resided 
in the same religious house. He met 
on a much more personal basis many 
bishops from other countries. He at- 
tended meetings of the American 
hierarchy. And, most importantly, he 
talked at great length socially with 
many of the Protestant observer- 
delegates who frequently dropped into 
the Institute di San Tomaso for a 
libation and good theological conver- 
sation. 

J^is personal qualities as well as 
his insights into the question of 
ecumenism began to have an effect. 

The bishop’s written interventions 
also were impressing many of the 
prelates. An Irish new.sman, who 
knows the British hierarchy well, said 
that seveial bishops had told him that 
Bishop Helmsing “was a coming man” 
and “had much to say on Christian 
unitv.” 

The bishop’s advancement also may 
have been a.ssisted bv Joseph Cardinal 
Ritter, archbishop of St. Louis, under 
whom — and certainly at whose rec- 
ommendation — Bishop Helmsing was 
laised to the hierarchy in 1949 as 
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the then archbishop’s auxiliary. Pre- 
viously, Bishop Helmsing had served 
as Cardinal Ritter’s personal secre- 
tary. The bishop was bom in Shrews- 
bury in suburban St. Louis County, 
March 23, 1908, and was ordained in 
St. Louis in 1933. In 1956, again 
most certainly at Cardinal Ritter’s 
suggestion, he was made the first 
bishop of the newly created Spring- 
field-Cape Girardeau diocese. In 
Rome, Bishop Helmsing frequently 
saw the cardinal, both socially and 
in connection with the work of the 
Council. 

The Secretariat of Christian Unity, 
established under the leadership of 
Augustin Cardinal Bea, German 
Jesuit, by Pope John XXIII and the 
object of considerable opposition by 
the more conservative members of the 
hierarchies and the Roman Curia, 
began considering the enlargement of 
its membership shortly after the .sec- 
ond .se.ssion opened. Bishop Helm- 
sing was known to be under con- 
sideration but, for purposes of better 
resisting the attacks of the powerful 
con.servative wing, it was decided 
that archbishops, becau.se of their 
prestige and influence, were to be 
appointed. 

Then Pope Paul determined that 
the conciliar commissions were to be 
increased in membenship as a means 
of breaking the con.servative dead- 


lock. The new members were chosen 
by the Council fathers. Bishop Helm- 
sing was elected to the Secretariat 
for Christian Unity. He received the 
second largest number of votes. 

The same day. Bishop Helmsing 
arose in the Council to ask a question 
many of the bishops themselves 
wanted to raise. The Council was 
debating the draft on Christian unity. 
It had been brought to the floor only 
after a fierce struggle with the con- 
servatives. They continued the fight 
by preventing a vote on accepting 
the draft’s last two chapters — re- 
ligious liberty and the statement on 
the Jews — as the basis for dis- 
cussion, although such a vote had 
been promised. Bishop Helmsing con- 
cluded his remarks by asking when 
the vote might be taken. 

The bishop’s question unleashed 
tremendous applause. 

Skvkhal months ago. Dr. Robert 
McAfee Brown, noted Pre.sbyterian 
theologian and one of the Protestant 
delegate-ob.servers at the Council, re- 
ferred to the bishop’s intervention at 
an inter-faith program in Kansas City: 

“Out of 2,200 bishops . . . there 
was only one who had the courage to 
call forthrightly and unambiguoiislv 
for the vote. . . . The one who asked 
the question on everybody’s mind, 
who forced the C^ouncil to be re- 
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Irlie ecumenical spirit is one of the 
principal, if not the principal, goals 
of the Council. As he told the as- 
sembly, its work marks the “end of 
the Counter Reformation at last."' 

This fall, the cardinal will also be 
in the vanguard of the progressives 
seeking final approval of the state- 
ment on the Jews, absolving them of 
specific responsibility in the death of 
Christ. Its puipose, he says, “would 
be to show the world and all Catholics 
once and for all that there is no 
justification in theology for anti- 
Semitism.'' 

The cardinal has been most out- 
spoken in his criticism of the Curia's 
role in blocking and delaying the 
clear sentiments of a majority of the 
assembled bishops. During the last 
session, Ritter called for a declara- 
tion — which was not forthcoming — 
“that the Curia has no independent 
existence but is solely an instrument 
of the papacy." He favors the proposal 
to replace most of the curial func- 


tions with a council of rotating bishops 
from all ov’er the world who would 
serve in an advisory capacity to the 
Pope. He believes the Curia will be 
unable to block the more important 
items on which a majority of the 
bishops desire action. 

The cardinal’s eagerness for fur- 
ther sessions — he has suggested hold- 
ing councils every ten years — is in- 
dicative of how deeply he feels the 
need for a constant reevaluation of 
the Church's role in a rapidly chang- 
ing world. The goal, as he sees it, 
is a more dynamic Church with more 
stress on the role of the layman; a 
Church oriented to the people rather 
than to its own organizational struc- 
ture, and a Church looking outward 
rather than inward. 



G. C. Condon is a resident of St. 
Louis with extensive background in 
the news media. 



minded of an urgent ecumenical need 
— the need for an unequivocal state- 
ment on religious liberty — was your 
own Bishop Helmsing." 

In March, Bishop Helmsing re- 
turned to Rome for a meeting of the 
Secretariat of Christian Unity, called 
to revise the draft for action by the 
full Council in the third session this 
fall. 

“I expect an even stronger state- 
ment than the one made by Pope Paul 
at the opening of the second session," 
he observed on his return. 

But even more important than the 
bishop’s work with the secretariat — 
at least for his own personal develop- 
ment — was the private audience he 
had with Pope Paul while in Rome. 
The Pope received him without form- 
ality and as an expert on Cliristian 
unity. After a long talk, the bishop 
was preparing to kneel for the pontiff’s 
blessing. Paul, however, seized him 
and embraced him warmly. The em- 
brace — the kiss of peace, as it is 
known — profoundK moved Bishop 
Helmsing. 

At home, the bishop has been 
emphasizing the necessity of vital 
reforms within the structure of the 
local church. He also has strongly 
supported a public accommodations 
ordinance in a recent referendum in 
Kansas City; he personally has acted 
to end any discrimination which 
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might exist in the institutional life of 
the diocese; and he also has urged 
Catholics to take an interest in and 
support the strengthening of the pub- 
lic school system as well as the 
Catholic parochial schools. 

The bishop s stand on discrimina- 
tion has been particularly strong. 
When he discovered that the Kansas 
City Club, of which he was an honor- 
ary member, did not serve Negroes, 
he publicly resigned his membership 
and issued a statement deploring the 
club’s policy. 

“I willingly concede that private 
clubs have a right to set down rules 
and qualifications for membership," 
he said at the time. “But they do not 
have any right to establish a restric- 
tion which places an unjustified 
stigma upon a whole people." 

The bishop’s personal stand led to 
the shifting of several dinners bv 
Catholic groups from the club to 
restaurants which do not practice 
discrimination. 

It has been only two years since 
Bishop Helmsing came to Kansas Citw 
but to most Catholics and other 
Christians it has been one of the most 
promising periods in the religious life 
of the community. 


James M. Johnson is on the staff of 
the Kansas City Star. 
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A t'e Yo u A 


Liberal Or A 


Conservative? 


W HEX in heat, politicans have a 
dangerous tendency to issue the 
clarion call to conservatives or lib- 
erals. Their failure to understand the 
socio-psychological implications of 
both these misused tags (and the fact 
that they often have little to do with 
party affiliation) leads to many an 
election day upset. 

The dividing line between a liberal 
and a conseiwative cuts far deeper 
than a man’s political persuasion; 
the difference is inherent in his very 
nature. Either concept might be de- 
fined as a life attitude, or a frame 
of reference and, as such, influences 
much more than merely the way a 
man votes. Most social scientists be- 
lieve it colors the way he tolerates his 
voungster’s rebellion, reacts to his 
business associates, suggestions, or ac- 
cepts the newest form of pop art. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, per- 
haps the two postures can best be 
described as leaning backward or 
reaching forward. The question is why 
do some men assume one or the 
other of these positions? (In practical 
terms, most men are a little of both.) 

Conservatism and liberalism, ac- 
cording to the authors of a major 
study of personality and ideology con- 
ducted at the University of Minnesota, 
headed b\ Professor Herbert Mc- 
Closkx, are polar positions around 
which men of certain temperaments 
are drawn. The conservative doctrine 
expresses the needs of, and is highly 
correlated with, a distinct type of 
personalitw 

For the benefit of those interested 
parties wiio mav have to win his vote, 
get Ins ajiproval for a raise, or just 
learn ho^v to live with him, the con- 
seiA'ative in i)is most extreme form — 
theie aie many varying degrees — is 
poojK adjusted, insecure and ridden 
w ith guilt. 

After measuring people in the 
sample according to where they stood 
on a scale of traditional conservative 
j^iiuci[fies they- w^ere then scored 
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in a battery of social attitude 
and personality scales. The diEerence 
between the extreme conservative and 
the extreme liberal was clear enough 
to draw two distinct personality pro- 
files. For example: 

• hostility-71^ (C.); 18% (L.) 

• political suspiciousness (mistrust 

of others) -55% (C.); 147o 

(L.) 

• ethnic prejudice— 71% (C.); 

11% (L.) 

• intolerance of weakness— 54% 
(C.); 8% (L.) 

• rigidity-60% (C.); 18^ (L.) 

• inability to handle ambiguity 
(all things must be black or 
white, and neatly pegged) — 
67% (C.); 12% (L.) 

These and a host of similar per- 
sonality findings led researchers to 
conclude that the conservative doc- 
trine, which places great emphasis 
on tradition and order, satisfies the 
psychological needs of its adherents 
who, according to these measure- 
ments, fear uncertainty, change and 
free inquiry. It is not accidental, they 
point out, that the conservative in- 
dividual regards man as weak and 
wicked, and that the conseivative doc- 
trine is based, according to leading 
spokesman Clinton Rossiter, on the 
concept of original sin. Translated into 
political terms, the controls (to regu- 
late imperfect mankind) called for by 
the doctrine express some of the 
deepest needs of the conservative 
personality. 

One of the clearest findings in the 
study is that, contrary to j:)opular 
belief, con.servatism is not the phil- 
osophy of the intellectually elite but 
rather of the uninformed and poorly 
■educated. The most conservative ele- 
ments of the sample were also the 
most poorly educated. As the educa- 
tional leyel rose, the respondents 
grew^ more liberal in their outlook. 
This could be why the authority of 
the neighborhood cop or the local 


ward leader carries the most weight 
among the lower classes who, at the 
same time, are the most suspicious 
of anything outside their own im- 
medicde world — such as the “big 
shots” in Washington. 

To a large degree this corroborates 
many of the conclusions of the classic 
study in the field conducted in Cali- 
fornia by a group of scientists headed 
by T. W. Adorno of the Institute of 
Social Research. This project, the first 
major attempt to link personality and 
political ideology, originated as a 
study of prejudice and the potential 
fascist. From it emerged the profile 
of a new type of personality — the 
authoriiariiin. 

Th’S new species was found to 
bear an uncomfortable resemblance 
to the arci) type conservative. He, too, 
is found to be, among many other 
things, rigid in his thinking, intolerant 
of ambiguity and loaded dowm with 
preconceived notions and prejudices. 
Like his half-brother, the extreme con- 
servative, he is insecure (i.e., hostile 
and suspicious) and confonuing. 
Paradoxically, while he is power- 
oriented and authoritarian in his re- 
lations to those weaker than himself, 
he is at the same time submissive and 
passive to those stronger than himself. 

To assess where this new breed of 
man stood in the liberal-conservative 
dimension, he was measured against 
a Political-Economic Conservatism 
scale. C’orrelation between this meas- 
mcment and tluit of the total picture 
of the authoiitariau was close enough 
for the researchers to c’onclude that 
the authoritai ian j')er.s()nality was more 
than likely to be a political conserya- 
liye. 

Attitudes tested on the PEC scale 
dealt w ith such key concepts as con- 
tinucjuce of the status (juo; resistance 
to social change; balance of ]:)ower 
between labor, business and goyeriv 
ment; and life values. Oii the latter, 
lor example, conseivatives regarded 
po\erty as a result of individual in- 
competence — “people get what they 
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A Revealing Study By Social Scientists 


deserve,” or “God helps those who 
help themselves.” Liberals viewed it 
as the fault of our political-economic 
structure. 

Follow-up personal interviews 
tested attitudes on such specific is- 
sues as taxes, health insurance, com- 
munism and unions. Conservatives 
thought of unions as an organized 
racket comparable to organized crime, 
while liberal criticism was based on 
labor’s interest in feathering its own 
nest rather than aiming at a better 
society. It is significant to note that 
even where there was a yes or no 
agreement on an issue, the reasons for 
agreement were vastly different. 

To confuse the two camps even 
further, a third type of personality — 
the pseudo-conservative — was found. 
This breed of man hides under the 
cloak of conventional conservatism 
(and sometimes liberalism). Although 
he seems to defend American insti- 
tutions and values, he — consciously or 
unconsciously — is driven by violent 
and destructive instincts aimed at 
abolishing that which he ostensibly 
wishes to safeguard. His fanatic eager- 
ness to defend God and country can 
drive him to the lunatic fringe at 
eitlier end of the pole. 

As in the Minnesota study, it was 
lound that the more ignorant and con- 
fused people were about political is- 
sues, the more likely they were to be 
conservativ’e. They tear change be- 
cause the\’ cannot understand it. The 
anti-intellectual attitude of conserva- 
tives on all educational le\'els is also 
explained in terms of fear. To them, 
the intellectual is a potential radical 
(a Bohemian) who threatens to 
change the established order which 
conservati\’es, either because ot vested 
interests or psychological needs, want 
to perpetuate. Rather than take a 
ciiance of upsetting the apple cart 
b\- too much questioning, thev often 
prefer to accept superficial or even 
distorted information. 

This kind of intellectual dodging 
leads back to two infantile thought 
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piocesses. A person, unwilling or un- 
able to understand a political situa- 
tion, either falls back on stereotype 
thinking (the bad guy and the good 
guy) through which he interprets 
situations in terms of pre-conceived, 
over-generalized notions; or he may 
resort to personalization, a process 
of evaluating issues one can’t un- 
derstand in terms of the personalities 
identified with them. It is easier to 
talk about names than issues. This 
is a favorite device of the pseudo- 
intellect. 

follow-up study, conducted by 
Dr. Else Frenkel-Brunswik and de- 
signed to dig into the whys and 
wherefores of the authoritarian per- 
sonality, found that it stems from 
an oppressive parent-child relation- 
ship. In families where the parents’ 
attitude is oppressive and punitive 
and does not allow children to ex- 
press a normal amount of rebellion 
(where they would never dare, re- 
gardless of the circumstances, to shout 
back, “I hate you. Pop,”), the chil- 
dren repress aggressions and hostilities 
that later spill over into their adult 
attitudes on political, economic and 
social issues. A threatening father 
figure seems to lurk in the back- 
ground of many an authoritarian — 
the resulting intimidation is covered 
up under a rough, masculine front. 

Affection in these homes is con- 
ditional to approved behavior. Dis- 
cipline is rigid, and the relationship 
is one of dominance and submission 
rather than of equalitarianism. Per- 
haps it was just coincidental, but 
these same parents also had unful- 
filled social aspirations and, as a re- 
sult, were very status conscious. This 
was communicated to (and inculcated 
in) their children in terms of rigid, 
materialistic values. 

These results were further investi- 
gated in a later analysis of the open 
and closed mind in which Dr. M it tor 
Rokeach found that the inability to 


criticize one’s parents led both to 
dogmatism and to anxiety. 

Tests revealed that people who 
were the most dogmatic were the 
least able to express any iimbivalence 
about their parents — in describing 
them they glorified them in such 
terms as “best in the world.” 

On the other hand, people with 
open minds described their parents 
with frank ambivalence — “He was a 
good guv but he was quick tempered.” 
At the same time, those who were 
least critical recalled having expressed 
the most symptoms of childhood 
anxiety — bed wetting, nail biting, 
nightmares, thumb sucking, walking 
and talking while asleep. 

I N far less psychiatric tenns, An- 
drew Hacker, Professor of govern- 
ment at Cornell, recently analyzed 
the composition of the new con- 
servative movement and found it 
claimed as followers the nouveaus 
of the business world. Still shaky 
about their newly-achieved rank in 
the world of big business, they are 
anxious to identify completely with 
top management and to disassociate 
themselves politically and socially 
from the group they just left behind. 
They have little tolerance for the 
misfortunes of the lower classes (the\ 
see taxes as a means of supporting 
the indolent), and regard any change 
in the political or economic tide as a 
threat to their own security. 

UnfortunateK , none of these stud- 
ies gives as clear a picture of the lib- 
eral personalitw The Minnesota re- 
searchers suggest with some (pialifica- 
tions that most of those people who 
rejected the values of conservatism 
w^ould meet the definitions of a lib- 
eral. The California stud\ brieH\ 
sketches the outlines of a genuine 
liberal, (again there are many grades 
and variations), who is described as 
outspoken and of great moral courage 
— he cannot keep silent over a wn‘ong, 
e\en if speaking up endangers him. 
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Stiongly individualistic, the liberal 
cannot stand any outside interference 
with his personal convictions anymore 
than he wishes to interfere with those 
of others. His ego is well developed 
but he is rarely narcissistic. Emotional- 
ly, he is unrepressed to the point 
where he sometimes has diflSculty in 
keeping himself under control. As an 
anti-totalitarian, he has great com- 
passion for the weak and identifies 
with the underdog. 

Unlike his counterpart at the op- 
posite end of the scale, the liberal's 
parents were less condemnatory, more 
permissive and freer with their love 
toward him and toward people in 
general. As a result, he thinks in terms 
of love rather than power. Because 
he has been able to express disagree- 
ment with his parents, he has attained 
greater independence from them and 
from authority of all kinds. Brought 
up without excessive fears of punish- 
ment, he is relatively free from fear 
about his own weaknesses and, there- 
fore, can pity the weak. Because his 
personality is better integrated, he is 
more flexible and less likely to form 
stereotyped opinions. He is much 
better able to analyze his own faults 
and be objective about himself than 
is the conservative, and he is able to 
be more objective about the world. 

The question is — how consistently 
do these personality patterns carry 
over into all realms of a man's life? 
Do they really influence his choice 
of a Wyeth painting over one by 
Pollock; his decision to expand into 
a new market or stand pat; his pur- 
chase of a new growth stock over blue 
chip securities; his willingness to let 
his teenagers support causes he may 
disapprove of? 

Most authorities, including some 
of the men who worked on the Cali- 
fornia study, feel that if three im- 
portant variables — social, economic 
and educational levels — are all equal, 
it is possible to predict the personal- 
ity factor through a man's life. 

Others disagree. Dr. McClosky 
feels, for example, that the many 
different facets of liberalism-conserva- 
tism (social, economic, etc.) cannot 
be positively inter-correlated in all 
ins tan res. 

In anv event it would seem that 
political strategists, who hope to rally 
a crowd around (lie j^olls in Novem- 
ber, would do uell to boiK* np on 
th(‘ir social ps\cholog\. 'I'lieir big 
pitch might pav oil better if they 
knew more about the kind of man 
tluw were pitching to. 


Reprinted from NEWS FRONT, 
M(m(itj,eni(’nf s News M a ^ a z i n c , 
Marc h 1964 issue. 
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THE TROUBLE WITH LABOR 

Walter P. Readier 


E are in deep trouble in America, 
but not because our system of free- 
dom is unequal to the challenge. We 
are in trouble because we are not 
trying. We are playing out on the 
outer fringes of our basic problems, 
for we have failed to fully compre- 
hend the dimension and the character 
of the challenge we face or to un- 
derstand the technological revolu- 
tion shaping our tomorrow and which 
is creating serious economic and so- 
cial dislocations. Yet, the new tech- 
nology oflFers us the brightest oppor- 
tunities for progress and fulfillment 
that man has ever had. 

We have not fully understood the 
revolution — the rising expectations 
of nationalism — now shaping the 
lives of half of the people of the 
world. Nor have we recognized fully 
the nature of the social revolution 
called ‘‘civil rights" at home. We are 
on trial in America. American democ- 
racy has all of the advantages, but 
despite these advantages we are fail- 
ing because we have failed to com- 
mit our resources to meet the real 
needs of our world. 

Talk to the have-not peoples of 
Asia and Africa and Latin America 
who have an income of less than $100 
a year, who live in poverty and 
desperation. They are being swept 
forward in the great revolution of 
rising expectations, and they are 
looking at us. They have not made 
up their minds whether our social 
system is the answer to their prob- 
lems or whether the system sym- 
bolized by Mr. Khrushchev is the 
answer. 

Nor are these the only have-not 
people in the world. We have mil- 
lions of have-not people right here in 
America. We have millions of un- 
employed. We have millions of un- 
derprivileged. W'e have the migratory 
workers, and the millions in the minor- 
ity groups who suffer discrimination, 
denial, and deprivation. Those who 
live in the sub-basement of the 
American social structure and who 
are engulfed in the pockets of poverty 
are also judging America. They are 
the forgotten Americans, the invisible 
poor, whose lives are barren and with- 


out purpose. They are victims of 
social neglect and callous indifference, 
left to shift for themselves by the 
more affluent part of America. They 
are judging our society in much the 
same way as the have-not peoples of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

Those whom our society neglects 
will not be influenced by pious 
platitudes about the virtues of Ameri- 
can democracy. They will not be in- 
fluenced by the slick slogans of Madi- 
son Avenue. They will judge us by 
the only true standards of worth and 
quality of any society; not how rich, 
or productive, or how highly de- 
veloped is our technology but by 
what we do with what we now have. 

The unemployed in America can't 
pay their rent, feed their kids or as- 
sure them of a decent education with 
some theoretical economic potential. 
Their problems will be solved only as 
American society develops the social 
mechanisms, policies, and programs 
which translate technological progress 
into opportunities for human fulfill- 
ment. 

This is the central task of the 
American labor movement. The 
church groups can moralize. That is 
their role, that is their responsibility. 
The great industrial firms were not 
organized to solve human problems. 
General Motors was organized not 
even to make automobiles. That is a 
by-product. General Motors was or- 
ganized to make profit. 

We in the labor movement are the 
only group with economic and po- 
litical leverage and social motivation. 
Unless we make this fight, the fight 
will not be made and American de- 
mocracy will be unequal to the chal- 
lenge it faces at home and in the 
world. That is why American labor 
must get on the march. 

There are many .serious and tragic 
deficits in the (|uality of American so- 
cietv. Overcoming these deficits must 
be given the highest national prioritv 
if we are to. be ecpial to this chal- 
lenge. 

From “The V^ilues We Cherish’’ 
by Walter P. Reuther. 


; WANT CANDY 

Continued from page 13 

ad-taker took the ad without com- 
ment, and it ran as dictated. Not only 
was the situation depressing, it was 
becoming confusing. 

I then talked to Walter J. Minton, 
president of the firm that published 
Candy and also Fanny Hill: 

“It wasn’t only the Chicago police 
but our inability to get anybody to 
defend ‘Fanny Hill.’ We were unable 
to get any help from the universities 
out there, and just didn’t want to 
get inv'olved again in trying to put 
up a defense. We talked to the people 
in the English departments at North- 
western and the University of Chi- 
cago and couldn’t get anybody who 
was interested. Some of them had 
been involved first with ‘Tropic of 
Cancer,’ and then the Playboy case, 
and here was another one, Fanny 
Hill,’ and it was just too much. 

“In an atmosphere like that, it 
would be hard to say, ‘Come on, boys, 
we’re right behind you.’ It’s my im- 
pression that most of the booksellers 
in Chicago didn’t buy ‘Candy. We 
just don’t want to get involved in 
another case. We think the cards are 
a little bit stacked out there, against 
the publisher. In the first place, 
there’s the way it was handled. The 
police go out and arrest somebody 
on a criminal charge — it’s not a civil 
case — and it’s been hard to get sup- 
port from the literary community. 

“The police have got what they 
wanted. They’ve got censorship out 
there. It’s the most severe city in 
the United States.” 

I asked Mr. Minton if the book 
publishers, as an industry, could do 
anvthing about this situation. I can 
only describe his answer as a bitter, 
defeated snort. 

I then called the literary agency 
for Terry Southern, one of the co- 
authors of Candy. The agency said: 

... It was surprised to hear that 
the book had been withdrawn from 
the Chicago market and this was 
the first information they had had 
about such an action. 

. . . They didn’t know what they, 
as a literary agencv, were supposed 
to do about the situation. 

. . . They couldn’t give me Terr\’ 
Southern’s telephone number because 
he was somewhere on the west coast 
on a movie writing assignment and 
wasn’t supposed to be bothered. 

I tried to point out that Chicago 
was a city of considerable size, and 
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that if I were a writer whose book 
had been banned in a city that was 
the second-size market in the country, 

I would want my agency to know 
about it, to do something about it, 
and to make me available to any 
reporter wishing to write a story in 
defense of my book. However, Mr. 
Southern’s agency did not agree with 
me. 

Feeling a need for diversion, I 
picked up The Village Voice, a news- 
paper of Creenwich Village, to read 
of the freer life in the big city. There 
I read an account by Eric Bentley 
of how the District Attorney of 
Nassau County had brought a new 
innovation to the whole problem: he 
wasn’t harassing poor innocent book- 
sellers and keeping shy retiring 
writers from buying their wives birth- 
day presents, no . . . this district at- 
torney had gone to a bindery in 
Nassau County and confiscated some 
23,000 copies of the latest issue of 
the Evergreen Review. 

I spoke to Mr. Fred Jordan, man- 
aging editor of the Evergreen Re- 
view, who informed me that Mr. 
Bentley’s article was not onlv true, 
it was understated. It seems that the 
seizure had prompted a series of cost- 
ly legal actions bv the publisher and 
they still didn’t have possession of 
their 23,000 copies of the magazine. 
He sounded quite upset. I told him 
of the situation in Chicago and that 
perhaps from now on rather than get 
my friendly neighborhood bookseller 
in trouble, I would buy my books 
through the mail from New York 
City. He sighed and said, “Things are 
worse here than they are out there.” 

I made several calls to other 
people in publishing in New York to 
get their reaction to the Chicago situa- 
tion, and they all agreed it was 
deplorable, but not unusual in the 
intellectual climate of our country 
at this time. One publisher said he 
was thinking of becoming a piano 
tuner. 

Sadly I went to bed, kissing my 
wife goodnight, and telling her that 
mavbe next year I might be able to 
buv her a book for her birthday. 

During the next few davs, while 
I continued to investigate the situa- 
tion, Lt. Kernan’s name appeared 
with great frequency in the Chicago 
press in connection with a raid on 
a steambath where alleged homo- 
sexuals gather, and how his men had 
cleverly discovered something every 
Chicagoan past the age of puberty 
knows: B-Cirls take their customers 
for all the money they can get. 


On June 15th, I attended a meet- 
ing of the booksellers, called by 
Joseph Faulkner of the Main Street 
Book Store. This book store is located 
in the promised land for the purvey- 
ors of high priced commodities in 
Chicago. Its neighbors include some 
of Chicago’s most expensive furriers, 
beauticians, and psychiatrists. The 
shop itself is the last place one would 
expect the police of this guilt-ridden 
city to assemble to oppose the forces 
of evil. While it is true that in the 
basement of this establishment paper- 
backs priced as low as $1.95 may 
be purchased, the first floor is de- 
voted entirely to hardback volumes 
(usually including a liberal selection 
of those expensive books of collections 
of lithographs by dead artists which 
sell for $20 or more). Upstairs, Mr. 
Faulkner maintains an art gallery 
featuring works which are easier to 
deplore than to describe, as well as 
some of great beauty and charm. 

All in all. Main Street seems to be 
as dangerous to the community and 
as worthy of police attention as a 
kindergarten in a north shore suburb. 
Therefore, when the meeting was as- 
sembled, it was disconcerting to hear 
Mr. Faulkner’s opening remarks: 

“The situation in Chicago is the 
worst in the country. 

“The police arrest first and ask 
questions afterwards. 

“We don’t even know which books 
on our shelves might be objection- 
able to which groups. 

“And we don’t know who is decid- 
ing. It is hard enough for literary ex- 
perts to define obscenity or good or 
bad literature.” 

There were some 35 people in at- 
tendance. Among them were rep- 
resentatives of some of the best- 
known book dealers in Chicago, many 
of whom look like the kind of people 
one would expect to find at a FT A 
meeting, two weary legal warriors 
who have done valiant service in the 
citv of Chicago fighting for freedom 
to read — Charles Liebman and Elmer 
Gertz; the well-tanned Jack Mabley, 
a columnist for Chicago\s American 
(who in print frequently deplores the 
sale of “smut” but in the trial of 
Tropic of Cancer stated he read “onl\ 
a couple of books of fiction a year,”); 
Hoke Norris, the southern gentleman 
who has attempted to civilize the 
north; Robert Cromie, literary editor 
of the Chicago Tribune; M. W. New- 
man of the Chicago Daily News; a 
very tired, harassed young attorney 
from the American Civil Liberties 
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Union, Joel J. Sprayregen, whose legal 
agility had caused the Post Office to 
admit defeat in its efforts to ban Big 
Table, an avant garde magazine pub- 
lished in Chicago; Seymour Bucholtz, 
also of the ACLU legal staff; a 
sprinkling of law students, book dis- 
tributors, and — perhaps — a few 
police department employees. 

T HE attitude of the gathering 
seemed to be nervousness, apprehen- 
sion, withdrawal, and shock. It was 
quite apparent that most of the 
booksellers had never considered 
themselves as potential residents of 
criminal institutions in the State of 
Illinois. After several minutes of 
strained silence, much like that of a 
first-night audience at a play that 
insiders had predicted would only run 
for a week, the suave Mr. Faulkner 
suggested various remedies for the 
situation in which the booksellers 
found themselves. He seemed to feel 
that the publishers should be forced 
to indemnify the booksellers and of- 
fered $500 from his establishment 
to get such a procedure established. 
Mr. Gertz, whose brilliant defense 
of Tropic of Cancer had prompted 
Judge Epstein's historic ruling, made 
several well-chosen remarks in a soft 
lisping voice, which seemed to reas- 
sure the booksellers that gentility 
might prevail in the city of hog- 
butchers. Mr. Gertz was joined by 
Mr. Liebman who did not seem to 
share completely Mr. Gertz's opti- 
mism. Mr. Sprayregen didn’t seem to 
feel that any one group could change 
the situation and proposed a rather 
broad-based association incorporating 
all those citizens of Chicago who 
value literacy and their freedom to 
read. Mr. Spray regen’s remarks shook 
most of the booksellers out of their 
reticence, and in well-modulated tones 
thev began giving the details of how 
members of the Chicago police de- 
partment in various disguises had at- 
tempted to get the booksellers to sell 
them dirty books. From time to time, 
one agitated young lady who runs a 
well-known book store, kept on a.sking 
Mr. Faulkner and the group in gen- 
eral who was going to help her if she 
was arrested that night when she 
went back to her shop? Several people 
expressed sympathy for her plight, 
but no one publicly offered to post 
bail if her possible arrest became an 
actuality. 

The meeting went on and on and 
on. Perhaps the most concrete state- 
ment was made bv Mr. Faulkner who 
kept on pressing for the formation 
of some kind of organization of book- 
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sellers to present their case to the 
powers that rule Chicago. His at- 
tempt at humor, ‘'And I suppose 
we’ll have to get some stationery 
printed,” did nothing to ease the 
tension. 

As we left the meeting, the agitated 
young lady bookseller was telling of 
her harassment by members of the 
Vice Squad who didn’t believe her 
when she said that she hadn’t read in 
its entirety every book in her store. 
(From comments made at the meet- 
ing, booksellers agreed that if the 
police could get a statement from a 
bookseller that he had read a book 
which the police considered objection- 
able, action could be taken.) Mr. 
Faulkner was setting the date for 
the next meeting of an ad hoc com- 
mittee, and the young lady pointed 
out that by the time this meeting 
was held, she could well be behind 
bars. We went home feeling that the 
young lady’s questions had been left 
unanswered. 

Although the booksellers’ meeting 
was almost as depressing as my in- 
teiwiews with the police had been, I 
decided it was now time to write this 
report. 

After two paragraphs, I re- 
ceived a call from a Chicago 
lawyer who has to defend a book- 
seller arrested for selling a copy 
of Fanny Hill. The bookseller faces 
a one-year prison sentence and/or a 
$1,000 fine. The lawyer wanted me to 
help him secure a university pro- 
fessor who is a specialist in I8th cen- 
tury literature and who would be 
willing to testify in a Chicago criminal 
court proceeding that the book Fanny 
Hill is of historic importance. 

By the time this article is read, ap- 
peals may have been granted by high- 
er courts, which could eliminate the 
Corporation Counsel and the Chicago 
police department from their jobs as 
selectors of what books the citizens 
of Chicago may read. In the interval, 
every Chicago bookseller is in daily 
jeopardy of facing criminal charges 
because no one seems quite certain 
which books are obscene. 


Ed Sachs has worked for the AP, 
newspapers, and other media. His 
fiction and non-fiction have been pub- 
lished in magazines and newspapers. 
When he is not shopping for “Candy,*' 
he is working on a novel. 


Would We 
Accept 
Your Ad? 

We recently disappointed an ad agency by 
telling them that we have no advertising 
taboos. This includes cigarette advertising. 
Anyone who still smokes after all the evidence 
deserves every cigarette. We feel about cigarettes 
just as we do about Senator Goldwater or top- 
less bathing suits. Why don't you find out 
whether your ad is acceptable to our "Adver- 
tising Policy Subcommittee In The Interest Of 
A Pure And Strong America"? 

Incidentally, if we employ the criteria of the 
mass media (computing families, etc.), FOCUS/ 
Midwest will expose 35,000 pair of eyes 
monthly to the ad you place with us. Since 
the magazine is so controversial month after 
month (issues are surreptiously passed among 
friends even at Barnes Hospital), you may 
double or triple this figure. No wonder that 
there are so many enlightened advertisers 
who are telling you about their services or 
products through FOCUS/Midwest. 

Our advertisers — in this and past issues — 
obviously are interested in you. Kindly re- 
ciprocate and mention that you have seen 
their ads in our magazine when you patronize 
them. 

Allerton House 

Ah Mart Galleries 

The Barn Gallery 

Baton Music Company 

Bergfried Retreat 

Block Book Company 

The Book Nook 

The Book Shop 

Burgdorf Bookseller 

Cart Cocktail Lounge 

Commercial Insurers 

Continental Hotel 

Crystal Palace 

Diamond Jinis Restaurant 

Gilman Gallery 

Illinois Democratic Forum 

Hamilton Plot el 

Henry Regnery 

Herman Glick Realtor 

International Directory 

KBEA Radio 

Kerpans Sauna 

Kotohuki Restaurant 

Lawrence Art Galleries 

Midway Chevrolet Company 

The Minority of One Magazine 

Moskus Yacht Club 

The Nation Magazine 

/. C. Nichols Company 

Ozark Airlines 

Planters Hotel 

Healist Magazine 

Runder Photo Studio 

Senator Hotel 

Sherman House 

State House Inn 

Three Arts Bookstore 

Three Fountains Restaurant 
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VID PEARSON ETTER 


4th of yu/y 

Under 
a speech 
making 

(at the courthouse) 
sun 

yippee boys 
Yankee Doodle 
the flag 
waving 
weather 
with their toy 
drums 

and firecrackers 
spoil the games 
of little girls 
who scoop up 
candy 
colored 
balls & jacks 
to run away 
in full retreat 
flanked by troops 
and jeered by 

j- 

p. 

Sousa 


Go Read T/ie River 

This little red brick 
town by the river 

never did see 
its prettiest girls 

run around naked 
in hollyhock yards, 

or hear a band 

that could play good Dixie. 

But that sure isn’t why 
the place went to pot, 

why the sun-bleached shades 
are all drawn on Elm Street, 

or why the slowest trains 
thunder by now 

to blow thick dust 
against the beer signs. 


David Pearson Etter is an editor 
in Chicago. He has published poetry 
in Prairie Schooner, New Mexico 
Quarterly, and this magazine. 
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The ^Chicago” Series / 

ARTIE and PINK MARSH, Two 
Short Novels by George Ade (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, $3.95, 
224 pp.) 

THE BOMB by Frank Harris (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, $4.95, 
332 pp.) 

ERIK DORN by Ben Hecht (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, $5.95, 409 

PP-) 

TT HE idea for this series — publica- 
tion of fiction by writers associated 
with Chicago — is far better than the 
series has yet proven itself to be. In 
the fullness of time we may expect, 
under Saul Bellow’s editorship, some 
of the true classics which have come 
out of the lakeside city which, D. H. 
Lawrence told Harriet Monroe, is 
“one of the ‘centres’ of the earth, more 
so than New York.” 

Among the first three of the “Chi- 
cago in Fiction” volumes, the one 
made up of two long stories by 
George Ade, introduced by James T. 
Farrell, is easily the best. Here is 
Chicago in the nineties, looked at with 
gentle fun: Artie, the office worker in 
the first story, is an enduring type, 
and Pink Marsh, the shoeshine boy 
who becomes a Pullman porter, is no 
less so. Ade’s understanding of peo- 
ple and his ability to put them alive 
on the page are matched only by his 
fine ear for dialogue and dialect. 
Ade’s stories are still fresh; as Mr. 
Farrell says, “his writing has a last- 
ing brightness about it.” 

The same, regrettably, can’t be 
said of Frank Harris and Ben Hecht. 
John Dos Passos, one of the novelists 
called upon to write introductions to 
this series, does his best for The 
Bomb, chiefly by discussing the man 
Hai ris and his interest in Marxism and 
other phases of radicalism — as evei N - 
one knows. The Bomb is a story of 
the Haymarket anarchists. As Mr. Dos 
Passos notes, Harris wrote in the clear 
style of Wells and Kipling — the 
bombast was in the man rather than 
in his writing — but the synthetic 
story simply doesn’t hold up. It re- 
mains a curio out of the past. So too 
does Ben Hecht’s Erik Dorn, over 
which Nelson Algren in his introduc- 
tion can’t quite become enthusiastic. 


BOOKS 


Harry T. Moore 

Erik Dorn, which dates from 1921, is 
the story of a newspapeiTnan in Chi- 
cago at that time; part of the scene 
is laid in postwar Gei*many. There are 
quaintl)’ interesting things about yes- 
terday’s Chicago in the book, but 
mostly it is a slick and superficial piece 
of \\'ork. This series can and will do 
better, for the idea is a commendable 
one and the potential is enormous. 

Religion Without 
Competition 

James D. Collins 

CHURCH UNITY AND CHURCH 
MISSION, Maiyin E. Marty. (Grand 

Rapids: Eerdmans, $3.00, 139 pp. ) 

September of 1963, when he 
became a professor of church his- 
tory in the University of Chicago. 
Martin Marty had worked mainly as 
a Lutheran pastor and vigorous 
journalist specializing in the ecu- 
menical movement. Although this col- 
lection of his reports on that move- 
ment is not written in a goodby- 
to-all-that frame of mind; it is a sort 
of valedictory to the pre-academic 
phase of his work. I hope that en- 
tering the academy will not mean 
for him emptying out his .sensitivity 
to current religious thinking or blunt- 
ing his capacity for the telling phrase. 

He makes some sobering points for 
those who may be inclined to be 
romantic ecumenists. It should not 
be forgotten that the Christian 
churches were pushed into the search 
for unity, pushed into it by social 
forces which believers themselves 
would call “worldly” but which served 
to prod the churches into a realiza- 
tion of some forgotten truths in their 
creeds. It was only in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries that the di- 
visions among the churches took on 
a scandalous" appearance to people 
outside the communions as well as 
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inside them. This was due to the 
inexorable application of all the media 
of public scrutiny and communication 
to the churches, especially as they 
jockeyed among themselves in the 
mission fields. Brashly competitive 
conduct could be swept under the 
rug until about the middle of the 
last century. Since then almost every 
such act is reported in full and sub- 
jected to the common human stand- 
ards governing pluralistic living. The 
world is apparently still serving its 
providential function. The scandal 
generated bv observing General- 
Motors-versus-Ford tactics among the 
missioners has led everyone to see 
that the question of church unity is 
a practical and broadly human con- 
cern, not just a matter to be left to 
the professional ecclesiologists. 
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Where Marty is particularly vivid 
is in describing the salutary disloca- 
tion in the ecumenical movement dur- 
ing the past five years, due to the 
participation of Orthodox and Catho- 
lic leaders. Although it is an over 
simplification to say that the former 
brought with them an ecumenicity in 
time and the latter an ecumenicity 
in space, it is evident that they have 
introduced enough new complexities 
into the movement to make it take 
on the dimensions of being a man- 
kind-wide problem. In wrestling with 
the varieties and modalities of faith 
and institution within the Christian 
communities, the ecumenical people 
are perhaps acquiring their own early 
educatio^n in the unrestricted problem 
of belief. In its unrestricted form, it 
concerns the forms of communica- 
tion and the levels of understanding 
which still have to be forged out be- 
tween Christians and men who live 
bv other kinds of belief. This is mov- 
ing beyond the explicit scope of 
Marty’s book, but his experience of 
gradual complexification can be ex- 
trapolated beyond the field of his 




Politics and 
Catholic 
Freedom 

by GARRY WILLS 

Commonweal editor Daniel Callahan 
calls this unsettling new book "bitter- 
sweet." Virginia Kirkus calls it a "truly 
genuine service." Library Journal says 
"This important contribution ... is 
recommended . . ." 

To keep "open-door" Catholicism from 
opening in one direction only, read this 
detailed and witty expose of the covert 
authoritarianism that has been growing 
up among American Catholic liberals. 

". . . engages the considerable questions 
of what is closed and what is open in 
Catholic dialogue ... an immense con- 
tribution towards a time when Ameri- 
cans can talk as adults." 

-MURRAY KEMPTON 

", . . he has performed a useful serv- 
ice in starting what is likely to be a 
prolonged and, hopefully, a construc- 
tive dialogue about the binding force 
of the social encyclicals . . ." 

-MSGR. GEORGE G. HIGGINS 

Published by 

Regnery 

114 W. Illinois St. • Chicago, III. 60610 
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imiliarity. Out of the shocks and 
recognitions generated in ecumenical 
Christians working at all levels, there 
may be generated an awareness of 
the rest of humanity which will be 
nonmarginal in aim and intensity. 

What Marty regards as the chief 
lesson of the Christian ecumenical 
movement to date may eventually 
apply to all men, without loss of in- 
tegrity in belief and truth: “Anything 
Christians might try will do more 
justice to truth than the competitive 
system they now inhabit.” And this 
is not a unilateral finding, but prob- 
ably holds for the other forms of 
human religious belief. 



REVIEWERS: 

liarrij T. Moore is a research profes- 
sor of English at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity. He is an author and literary 
critic. 

James D. Collins, St. Louis Uni- 
versity profes.sor of philosophy, is 
called by Father John LaFarge *‘onc 
of the leading philosophical minds of 
our country.^' He was the subject of 
an article in a recent issue of Cur- 
rent Biography and is the author of 
many books and articles. 
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Continued from page 4 

ers.” Why not get subsidized by 
Moscow and give your lousy magazine 
away? 

F/M: I get the impression that 
focus’s writers are know-it-all wise 
guys, agnostic perverts, or pinkish 
screwballs. What a bunch of phonies. 

F M: No to this. Just another left 
wing propaganda spreader. 

F/M: Too many democrates on yours 
pages. I am republican forever and 
conseiwative. 

The Church and Birth Control 

F M: Congratulations on the article 
by Rabbi Ralph Simon titled “The 
C'hurch and birth Control.” 

As lounder and co-chaimian of 
Citizens for the Extension of birth 
Control Services (CEbCS), I have 
been deeply involved in the effort 
to get birth control services into the 
public health programs of Chicago 
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and Illinois. Rabbi Simon’s article 
presumes that “much interfaith 
acrimony and friction” could have 
been avoided if “those responsible for 
formulating policy had sought out in- 
formed opinion of church officials.” 

CEbCS w^ould like to take this 
opportunity to tell Rabbi Simon and 
his readers that the precise procedure 
recommended by Rabbi Simon w^as 
taken more than tw^o \’ears ago. 

In December, 1961 there w^as a 
top-level conference specifically de- 
voted to birth control in public health. 
Leading representatives of the three, 
major religions, plus public officials 
of w^elfare, together with. Planned 
Parenthood, all explored the issues 
thoroughh'. Second, there were 
smaller interfaith discussions also de- 
voted to birth control in public 
health — its moral and religious as- 
pects. Third, Attorne\' Ralph browni 
and I met with tw^o members of the 
Catholic clergy to make clear the 
aims and goals of CEbCS. We ex- 
plained that family planning w^ould be 
included as a regular public health 
service; that there w^ould be no 
coercion; that the religion of each 
family w^ould be respected; that the 
rhythm method w'ould be offered; that 
the family planning services w'ould be 
offered by qualified physicians; that 
medical authorities w'ere in agree- 
ment that this is essential to good 
medical care; and that our sole pur- 
pose was to bring to poor families 
a medical service that is denied them 


only because of their inability to pay 
for private medical care. 

Although the dialogs w^ere con- 
ducted wdth great amiabiliW and good 
wall on all sides, no commitment of 
an\^ sort was made. Every policy 
pronouncement made by the Catholic 
Church both during and after the 
dialogs expressed an uncompromis- 
ing opposition to any tax-supported 
family planning program. 

The list of those favoring birth 
control in public health growls stead- 
ih'. Those opposed remain the same 
few^ Catholic groups. On radio or 
television and wLen asked for inter- 
view's, the opposition is ahvays silent, 
does not appear, or makes comments 
that only vagueh' relate to the ques- 
tions asked. The fact is that without 
responding to public need or medical 
authority, public officials silently and 
consistently vote against tax-supported 
birth control clinics both in connec- 
tion wath Cook County Hospital and 
the Chicago board of Health. 

I beg to differ w'ith Rabbi Simon. 
Dialog is not wffiat w^e need. We need 
action! 

The people of Illinois must de- 
mand of public officials that they 
cease defying medical authority; cease 
denying medical care to the poor; 
and immediately implement the rec- 
ommendations of the 45 organizations 
favoring family planning services in 
the public health facilities of Illinois. 

Lonny Myers, M.D. 

Chicago 
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U. S. HOUSE VOTES 



VOTING RECORDS 


Congress 

Key to Symbols: 

Y — Voting for the Bill 
N — Voting against the Bill 
A — Absent 

AY — Announced for the Bill 
AN — Announced against the Bill 
PY — Paired for the Bill 
PN — Paired against the Bill 
HR— House Bill 
S — Senate Bill 


U. S. SENATE VOTES 


(A) HR 7152. Civil Rights Act of 1964. Mor- 
ton (R Ky.) amendment to entitle a de- 
fendant to demand a trial by jury on a 
criminal contempt charge arising under 
any section of the Act except Title I, cov- 
ering voting rights; the amendment limited 
maximum sentence for contempt to six 
months in prison and a $1,000 fine. Agreed 
to 51-48: R 20-13; D 31-35 (ND 9-34; SD 22-1), 
June 9, 1964. A ‘‘nay’* was a vote supporting 
the President’s position. 

(B) HR 7152. Adoption of the Mansfield 
(D Mont.)-Dirksen (R 111.) substitute for the 
House-passed bill. The major differences 
were that the substitute placed more spe- 
cific authority in local agencies to work 
out problems of discrimination in public ac- 
comodations and employment; authorized the 
Attorney General to sue only against pat- 
terns or practices of discrimination in these 
fields, and set out procedures for individuals 
to sue on their own behalf; it contained the 
Morton (R Ky.) jury trial amendment and 
other amendments accepted by the Senate. 


Adopted 76-18: R 30-0; D 46-18 (ND 42-0; SD 
4-18), June 17. 1964. A “yea” was a vote 
supporting the .President’s position. 

(C) HR 7152. Civil Rights Act of 1964. Adop- 

tion of the amended Mansfield (D. Mont.)- 
Dirksen (R HI.) substitute for the House- 
passed bill. Agreed to 76-18: R 30-0; D 46-18 
(ND 42-0; SD 4-18), June 17, 1964. A “yea” 
was a vote supporting the President s po- 
sition. ^ 

(D) HR 7152. Passage of the Civil Rights 
Act, covering voting rights, equal access to 
public accommodations, desegregation of pub- 
lic facilities, public school desegregation, ex- 
tension of the Civil Rights Commission, 
nondiscrimination in federally assisted pro- 
grams equal employment opportunity, gath- 
ering of registration and voting statistics 
by race, intervention by the Attorney Gen- 
eral in pending civil rights cases, review of 
court orders remanding a case to state 
courts, establishment of a Community Rela- 
tions Service, and jury trials under the Act. 
Passed 73-27: R 27-6; D 46-21 (ND 43-1; SD 
3-20). June 19, 1964. A “yea ’ was a vote 
supporting the President's position. 

(E) S 6. Urban Mass Transportation Act 
of 1964. Passage of the bill, authorizing 
federal matching grants to states and lo- 
calities totaling $375 million over three years 
as the “first installment” of a program 
to improve urban mass transportation serv- 
ice. Passed 47-36: R 6-20; D 41-16 (ND 31-6; 
SD 10-10), June 30, 1964. A “yea” was a 
vote supporting the President’s position. 

(F) HR 11049. Passage of the bill raising the 
salaries of approximately 1.7 million federal 
career employees and of federal executives, 
judges and members of Congress by S556.8 
million. Passed 58-21: R 15-9; D 43-12 (ND 
35-3; SD 8-9), July 2. 1964. A “yea” was a 
vote supporting the President's position. 
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(A) HR 11380. The Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1964. Adair (R Ind.) motion to recommit 
the bill with instructions to reduce the 
fiscal 1965 authorization for development 
loans by $750,000,000 and the President’s 
contingency fund by $50,000,000. Rejected 
193-211: R 148-22; D 45-189 (ND 6-135; SD 
39-54), June 10, 1964. A “nay” was a vote 
supporting the President’s position. 

(B) HR 11380. Passage of the bill authoriz- 
ing $2,041 billion on new foreign aid ap- 
propriations for fiscal 1965. Passed 230-175: 
R 56-115; D 174-60 (ND 133-8; SD 41-52), June 

10, 1964. A “yea” was a vote supporting the 
President’s position. 

(C) HR 11049. Raise the salaries of ap- 
proximately 1.7 million federal career em- 
ployees and of federal executives, judges 
and members of Congress. Passed 243-157: 
R 59-111; D 184-46 (ND 131-10; SD 53-36), June 

11, 1964. A “yea” was a vote supporting 
the position of President Johnson. 

(D) HR 3881. Urban Mass Transportation 
Act of 1964. Passage of the bill authorizing 
federal matching grants to states and local- 
ities totaling $375 million over three years 
as the “first installment” of a program to 
improve urban mass transportation service. 
Passed 212-189: R 39-128; D 173-61 (ND 137- 
4; SD 36-57), June 25, 1964. A “yea” was a 
vote supporting the President’s position. 

(E) HR 11812. Rhodes (R Ariz.) motion to 
recommit the bill to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee with instructions to reduce economic 
aid funds by $247.8 million as recommended 
by Rep. Passman (D La.), chairman of the 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee. Rejected 
198-208: R 143-23; D 55-185 (ND 8-135); SD 
47-50), July 1, 19(>4. A “nay” was a vote 
supporting the President’s position. 

(F) HR 11812. Passage of the bill appropri- 
ating $3,316,572,400 for foreign assistance and 
$422,677,000 for related programs. Passed 
231-174: R 55-111; D 176-63 (ND 133-9; SD 
43-54), July 1, 1964. A “yea” was a vote 
supporting the President’s position. 

(C) HR 7152. Civil Rights Act of 1964. Adop- 
tion of a resolution (H Res 789) providing for 
House approval of the bill as amended by 
the Senate, thus clearing it for the President 
to sign into law. Resolution adopted 289-126: 
R 136-35; D 153-91 (ND 141-3; SD 12-88), 
July 2, 1964. A “yea” was a vote supporting 
the President’s position. 
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COMING ‘ 
SOON! 


Big cities as a whole are too big 
to provide a feeling of belonging 
for their residents. The city is 
nameless. But within big cities, 
wfties JERRY VOORHIS in the 
coming issue, there can develop 
true neighborhoods — segments of 
the city where, due to a variety 
of circumstances, people are able 
to find the contentment which 
comes from the sense of belonging. 

Voorhis tells of THE COOPERA-^ 
TIVE COMMUNITIES in Chicago 
(The Hyde Park Cooperative So- 
ciety), in St Louis (The Labor 
Health Institute), and in Kansas 
City (The Consumers Cooperative 
Association), Mutual aid, de- 
clares the author, has always been 
a civilizing force in the life of man. 

It is a story of hope, don*t miss it. 


And many other aiiicles and 
exposes dealing with the hard 
political, social, and cultural 
issues in your city and state. 
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